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CRITICISM OF KANT’S MAIN PRINCIPLES.’ 
BY J. HUTOHISON STIRLING. 


Ir we suppose it to result (from the foregoing *) that Kant’s sche- 
mata, as simply so many self-deceptions, must be held to vanish, 
we may suppose, also, that Kant himself—seeing that, for recep- 
tion of the contributions of special sense, there can now no longer 
be question of any a priori system of forms, half-sensuous and half- 
intellectual—would admit his whole transcendental enterprise to 
have failed. In view of Kant’s own perfect honesty, we may 
really allow ourselves to suppose this. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that others (Sir W. Hamilton, for instance), who opine Kant’s: 
causality to be just a separate and peculiar mental principle, would 
be disposed to sympathize with as much. They know nothing of 
the schematism; for them the categories alone exist; and they 
have no thought but to place these in direct contact with sense. 
We may safely assume their possible contention to be insufficient, 
. however, and Kant’s conjectural admission to be alone tenable. — 

My second main objection, now, to the Kantian theory of per- 
ception concerns the empirical facts which, through the schema, 


1 The reference is to the preceding portion of this article published in the July (1880) 
number of this Journal.—{ Ep. 


XIV— 23 
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are to be subsumed under the category, into self-consciousness. I 
assert that these facts—what to Kant are the Erscheinungen—al- 
ready possess, and must possess, and by Kant (especially in the case 
of causality) are admitted to possess, that very necessity (of order 
or otherwise), which alone it is the business and the use of the 
category to bestow. Kant, to be sure, names this necessity only 
“subjective,” and still thinks it necessary to call in his peculiar 
“epigenesis” in order that it may become “ objective.” The verbal 
distinction, however, nowise eflaces the actual facts; and these are 
such that, on Kant’s own terms, his epigenesis is a hypergenesis that 
explains nothing. There are twelve categories for the subsump- 
ion into consciousness of (to say so) as many sense-successions. 
The latter, it is to be conceived, differing as the former differ, are 
respectively to be subsumed, each under each. Those are the rules 
(II., 139); these are the cases. One form of judgment is deter- 
mined rather than another (III., 66); and the grounds of deter- 
mination are the empirical circumstances (II., 737). No sense- 
succession but must blow its particular category’s own whistle, 
ring that category’s own bell. 

We shall take the categories in their order now, and examine 
them as they come; only, we shall omit modality as before; do 
little more than briefly indicate in regard to the rest ; and reserve 
our main discussion for causality alone. For we consider always 
that causality is in every way the decisive and the master category, 
as well as this, that what objection founds on the empirical facts 
was, in our first article, scarcely more than suggested ; it was only 
touched upon. 

But we shall advert, first, for a moment to what Kant calls pure 
perception, space and time. This, too, is an essential part of his 
doctrine; and without it, also, that doctrine goes at once to the 
ground. Kant will have it that space (time likewise) is not an in- 
dependent entity there in itself and on its own account without 
us, but a form from within which we throw into things, not they 
into us; and his arguments are excellent. Nevertheless, they are 
inadequate and erroneous. Space is involved in every special case 
of external perception; but it does not follow that therefore it is 
not a cognition acquired from without, but only an @ prior form 
projected from within. Suppose actual external bodies in an actual 
external space really to exist, then sight tutored by touch, or touch 
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tutored by sight, is perfectly adequate to bring us, otherwise con- 
stituted as we are, to a complete perception of them in the usual 
understanding of the word. In fact, there is no doubt at all, that 
space and the bodies in space are precisely such actualities; and 
just as little that the cognition or perception of them is so acquired. 
As for the apodictic evidence of the relations of space which is 
the burden of Kant’s other argument here, it is not necessary to 
have recourse to an @ priori source for that either. Indeed, how 
can mere @ priori explain necessity? It may be that (though not 
yet proved) the a posteriori cannot be necessary, but it does not 
follow thence that the a priori must be necessary. The light of 
evidence is as much wanted in the latter case as in the former, and 
the mere position by no means extends it. The truth is that the 
apodictic evidence of the relations of space issues from the very 
nature of space, and not from its position, whether a priort or a 
posteriort (though the latter is undoubtedly the fact). Space, 
namely, is the generalé or common universal of all forms of ex- 
ternality as forms of externality ; and, all relations that belong to 
it, it imposes upon them. Further, space itself is externality as 
externality ; and, simply as being such, all its relations bring with 
them the very necessity of externality as externality. These re- 
lations, in a word, are consequences from the very notion of ex- 
ternality as externality ; and as such consequences they necessarily 
share in all the necessities of their primitive and parent notion 
as @ thought that must be thought. Having said this on space, 
special reference to time is not called for; and what has been 
said will, generally, suffice for the present. We return to the 
categories. 

And what, on the whole, is to be said here is this. The use of 
the categories at all is to account for the fact of necessity and ob- 
jectivity being in existence. But the expedient is supererogatory 
and gratuitous. Necessity and objectivity as much are, or are as 
much given, as the contributions of special sense are, or as the 
contributions of special sense are given. As special sense is there, 
they are there; and we have simply to receive them, or we have 
simply to apprehend them. 

To refer specially, the whole result of the category of quantity 
is the axiom, “ All perceptions are extensive magnitudes.” Kant, 
indeed, talks of axioms (in the plural) here, and calls this proposi- 
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tion only the “principle” of such. But, axiom or principle, it 


stands alone as the result of the category of quantity. He also 
exemplifies it by such an object asa house. Now, Kant would 
grant that a house has in this respect no advantage over any one 
of its component stones, or, as it may be, bricks. Before 1 can 
apprehend that stone as a stone, or that brick as a brick, am I to 
suppose, then, that a mysterious spectrum from within my own 
mind must, first of all, throw itself, fusingly, into it? That is ac- 
curately, and fully, and truly, Kant’s supposition. Common sense 
says at once No. That stone, that brick, is really as much its 
own in its quantity as it is its own in its weight or hardness. That 
stone or that brick has really its quantity in externality to me, 
and in independence of me, as it has its solidity in externality to 
me, and in independence of me. The objection that the color, 
heat, etc., are in me and not in the object is really inapplicable. 
The true theory of perception finds the primary qualities in the 
object, and correctly ascribes the secondary qualities to the same 
object as their cause. I really am so endowed that I come to ap- 
prehend the stone or the brick, and truly to apprehend the stone 
or the brick, as the red or gray, large or small, rough or smooth 
thing it is out there in space, absolutely on its own account, and 
quite independent of me. It is not I that give it its quantity. On 
the contrary, I have to take its quantity simply as it itself gives 
it me. Kant, of course, never assumed to give the stone or brick 
its special quantity, but only its general quantity, or its capability 
of manifesting quantity at all. That question of special quantity 
(a difficulty in the Kantian scheme that I have not yet seen han- 
dled)—that question of spectal quantity, I do not boggle at; I 
take only what quantity Kant allows me, and I say the stone or 
the brick brings with it that quantity quite in the same way as it 
brings with it that hardness, solidity, etc. Of course, fully to dis- 
cuss this, one would require to be agreed as regards the theory of 
perception as perception. That, plainly, we cannot posibly assume 
here. But still, in independence of every theory, I can assert that, 
whatever quality I get from the stone as the stone, or the brick 
as the brick, quite in the same way I get from it its quantity also. 
The supposition of a special faculty (or category) within me to 
give me that quality, or whatever else it may be named, is gratu- 
itous and idle. 
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And as much as this we can say, not generally only, but on 
Kant’s own terms. Space, for example, being on those terms 
quantity itself, pure quantity, and in @ priori possession, or native 
clutch of the mind, to what end still postulate a faculty of quan- 
tity? Why endow us, not only with an innate object, but actually 
with an innate notion of it, as though the one being given, and 
given to a mind, the other were not, even so, a necessary and irre- 
sistible consequence? Is it possible that a mind can have the self 
of an object without at the same time the notion of it? Did we 
possess the object @ posteriori, Kant would have no hesitation in 
styling its notion a derivative; why should @ priori possession 
make any difference in this respect? It is still an object there for 
inspection of the mind, which, indeed, as having it in its own 
direct naked clutch, ought all the more readily to come to the 
notion of it. Kant says himself (754), “just the same synthetic 
unity which space is, has, abstraction being made from the form 
of space, its seat in the mind, and is the category of the synthesis 
of the homogeneous ;” and the question is, why so unnecessarily 
supererogate ? One can see pretty plainly, too, that, once in space, 
the stone or the brick possesses synthesis of the homogeneous in 
its own right; each is but a synthesis of the homogeneous. And 
one wonders how, for recognition of this, one requires, over and 
above the usual perceptive agencies, a special category. 

As regards the category of quality, it promises us a positive 
‘anticipation ” of actual sense-perception. Accordingly one lays 
one’s self out for something very definite this time, for some actual 
object, or, at least, for some smallest spang or spangle of an actual 
object. It is disappointing, then, instead of that to receive only 
this, “ sensation has degree.” Surely, we think, if the possession 
of an actual special a priori faculty can tell us no more than that, 
it is there for very little purpose. On Kant’s own terms, indeed, 
seeing that he allows us sensation in time, we cannot see how, for 
the cognition in question, more should be required. We have 
already there all the elements that can possibly be wanted to con- 
vey it. 

If quantity and quality seem thus of undeniably empirical origin, 
it is not otherwise with substance or with reciprocity. When I 
think of a certain waterfall that is sometimes large and sometimes 
small, sometimes gray and sometimes brown, sometimes with stones 
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in it and sometimes with leaves, it does not seem to me that, be- 
sides observation and comparison, I require a special faculty to 
enable me to think of the fall of water as permanent element, 
while the others incidentally vary. Again, the sun, moon, and 
earth mutually interact, and I am aware of it. I understand all 
the consequent variety of light, and shade, and form. But then I 
could evidently learn that from the things themselves ; there is no 
occasion that I should be taught it beforehand. It is, once more, 
not I that give it to them, but they that give it to me. It is of 
themselves that sun, and moon, and earth act and react on each 
other. They did so in the time of Thales, thousands of years be- 
fore I was born ; and they did so in the time of Menes, thousands 
of years before Thales was born. Beyond all doubt, indeed, they 
did so even before Adam; and beyond all doubt, also, they might 
continue to do so were the last son of Adam dead. It is common 
knowledge that Kant, or, let alone Kant, Berkeley, would conceive 
himself free to use this very same language. We know that, and 
the grounds of it. But the question is, not what he might or would 
say (any man may say what he likes), but could he cons¢stently 
say so, or are the grounds sufficient? The word zdeal by which 
he would rescue his consistency is precisely his inconsistency ; for 
the qualities, powers, or what-not in regard are really in the em- 
pirical facts from these facts themselves, and not ideally from us. 

Once again, the grounds of determination (what category shall 
act, that is) are the empirical circumstances themselves (737), and 
that, too, on Kant’s own terms. This we have to see now finally 
in regard to causality. 

We say here at once, then, that the grounds of determination, 
the whistle that calls, the bell that rings, with the result of the 
one category causality starting up and asserting itself— these 
already are necessity, and this necessity is wholly independent of 
the category itself. The category itself can act only when it finds 
a sense-succession to suit—a sense-succession, namely, that is 
already “ subjected to a rule,” “a realé, on which, whenever it is, 
something else always ensues.” Is this to explain the necessity 
that is present in causality, then? Even for action of his objective 
necessity, Kant is obliged to presuppose and postulate a no less 
stringent subjective necessity ; and it is expected of us as well to 
accept one necessity in explanation of another as to admit that the 
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naine subjective wholly vitiates the one, while the name objective 
as completely establishes the other. 

The probability is, as I have said, that Kant, though he worked 
for long in good faith, and quite blind to this difficulty, did, in 
the end, awake to it. ‘Like pain under an opiate,” it lies un- 
easily in his consciousness all through the second analogy, in which 
he seems perpetually turning back, as it were, to reassure his own 
self by repetition of the assertion that necessity cannot lie in what 
is @ posteriori, and must be given to it by what is @ priort. And 
yet “the realé, on which, whenever it is, something else always 
ensues,” that is to be the bell that rings in the category—an @ 
posteriori necessity that is itself a necessity to the a prion! Kant 
tells us (III., 6) that Hume’s question was, “ How can we think 
something so constituted that, if it be given, something else must 
thereby also be necessarily given?” To answer this question, 
then, Kant’s very first step is to assume a “realé on which, when- 
ever it is, something else always ensues according to a general 
rule:” Kant’s very first step is to assume the problem! And for 
this assumption the only reason offered is, that the assumption is 
simply necessary ; we must assume “conditions of all possible ex- 
perience.” Should we ask further, indeed, as to the reason why 
we must so assume, there can be no answer but, To fill the cate- 
gory—the category would be empty else—if the explanation is to 
explain, the assumption is to be assumed. 

Kant’s exclusive work has been already described. Roused to 
curiosity, he inquired into the possibility of an element of neces- 
sity being still present to a world which, in validity, substance, 
and place, is only contingent and subjective. Now, strange as it 
may seem, it is even his success in this inquiry that has caused his 
failure. Not, of course, that the success could really be success, 
if the failure is really failure. “TI tried, therefore, first or all,” he 
says (III., 9), “ whether Hume’s objection could not be made gen- 
eral, and soon found that the notion of cause and effect is, by a 
great deal, not the only one by means of which the understanding 
thinks @ priori for itself connections in things, rather that meta- 
physic out and out consists of such.” That is, he speedily got 
into the center of the vast and majestic fane which he saw rise 
around him for reason—pure reason, organically distributed, or- 
ganically complete—and almost directly lost sight of causality it- 
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self. He pleased himself with dreams of system—dreams of an 
absolute system, guaranteed by an absolute architectonic prin- 
ciple. Absorbed in such dreams, then, it was not wonderful that, 
he was long of coming to see that it was the very first piece of all 
in his machinery that would not shut into it. The relation was 
such a specific one, that it obstinately remained impracticable to 
any @ priord, whether of time, or function, or general rule, at the 
same time that its facts were of such’a nature that they asserted 
their own autonomy, and refused to merge themselves in a foreign 
dominion, of however splendid a name, of which plainly they 
stood in no need. But if uneasy conscience or consciousness, on 
Kant’s part, only led to never-ending assertion and assertion in 
the Kritik, we must acknowledge quite wakeful attempts at rem- 
edy in the Prolegomena. 

The two judgments are what is most direct and express in this 
reference. ‘“ Empirical judgments, so far as they have objective 
validity, are,” it is said (III., 58), “judgments of experience ;” but 
those, again, that are only subjectively valid, 1 name mere judg- 
ments of sensible perception. The latter require no pure notion of 
understanding (category), but only the legical connection of the per- 
ception in a thinking subject. The former, however, besides the 
presentations of sensible perception, require always further special 
notions originally generated in the understanding, which just make 
it that the judgment of experience is objectively valid.” Now, we 
have only to be able fairly to realize the full scope of every mo- 
ment in this one passage, to be able thoroughly to understand, 
also, Kant’s whole categorical scheme, or, as I name it, theory of 
perception. We have to consider, first, our apprehension of sensi- 
ble impression. To that we are always passive; it is a material 
a posteriori, and we have always to wait for it. It is also always 
in apprehension a breadth or multiple of parts; or, so long as it is 
only sensuous, it is merely, so to speak, a blur of parts of impres- 
sion within us, which parts present as yet no fixed order in them- 
selves, but are only, so far, an indifferent succession. That they 
should, however, be a succession in my internal faculty of sensa- 
tion, in my internal apprehension, presupposes t¢me. This is the 
second movement. My sense-faculty, besides being able to feel, is 
only able to feel in time, which (time) is simply a law, a form at- 
tached from the first to my faculty of zternal sense, as space 
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again is a form, or spectrum, or potential disc, attached from the 
first to my faculty of external sense. I can only have sensations 
within, and the time and space into which they are received are 
necessarily also within, are but original appendicles of my own 
faculties within. But, further now, a third consideration is that 
the empirical breadth—the multiple constituted by my received 
impressions of sense—is a variety: all impressions and all groups 
of impressions are not alike. All grouping or connecting of im- 
pressions in apprehension is, however,'always in the jirst instance 
subjective merely.’ It is, in the fowrth place, only in conse- 
quence of the multiple in the subjective cognition being subsumed 
under a category that it becomes objectively valid; that is, an ob- 
ject in actual experience. Kant goes on to explain “that all our 
judgments (cognitions) are first of all mere judgments (cognitions) 
of sensible perception, and that, so far, they concern only our-- 
selves, only each one’s individual subject: it is only afterwards 
that we give them a new nexus (in the judgment or cognition of 
experience), the nexus to an object, namely, in that we will them 
to be valid, not only occasionally, and not only for ts, but 
always, and for everybody.” What causes the impressions in us 
is utterly unknown, and never asked for by us: what is an object 
to us is the blur of special sense received into, and further manip- 
ulated by, our own internal a priori conditions of a possible expe- 
rience, which conditions are sensuous for the reception, and intel- 
lectual for the further manipulation. 

Kant now proceeds to some illustrations. That the room is 
warm, sugar sweet, wormwood bitter, these he calls judgments 
only subjectively valid. And he admits that, referring to formed 
objects (room, sugar, wormwood), they are not good examples of 
his own first mere subjective impressions that are there in prepa- 
ration for objects, even such objects as room, sugar, and worm- 
wood themselves; but he uses them only to make intelligible 
what he means by a subjective validity. Such mere feelings 
(bitterness, sweetness, etc.), are not only subjective at first—they 


'In his letter to Tieftrunk (XI., 184), Kant denies that combination can, as such, be 
perceived, unless preceded by a category; but, on his own showing, the sun rising, a 
stone warms, which is itself a combination, and a combination whose “‘ Wahrgenom- 
menseyn” or “ Angenommenseyn” must, even in his eyes, necessarily precede action 
of the very category ! 
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are subjective at first and last, and no category whatever could 
make objects of them. But very different is the case when cer- 
tain subjective impressions, united in the judgment of sensible per- 
ception, are finally raised into the judgment of experience. The 
atmosphere is elastic. The judgment “ sugar is sweet” is mine— 
it may not be yours, or his, or anybody else’s—it may not be even 
mine at all times; but the judgment “ the air is elastic” is a judg- 
ment valid, not only for me, and for me at certain times, but 
valid always, and not always for me only, but always for every- 
body: the former as a subjective judgment, the latter objective. 
By way of reason for this remarkable difference in facts of ex- 
perience that seem at first sight situated alike, Kant points out 
that subjective judgments “express only a relation of two sensa- 
tions to the same subject, namely myself, and that, too, only in my 
- state of perception for the time,” while objective judgments “ con- 
nect two sensations with each other, and this connection stands 
under a condition which makes it universally valid.” He further 
distinctly implies also that even the subjective state in the one 
case differs from the subjective state in the other. There is an 
always and a not for me only in the latter case that is not in the 
former, though both are subjective. Of course, Kant so mixes up 
the two states (which are both present in the objective process), in 
such manner that we cannot assert him explicitly to admit as 
much as that. Still, as much as that is really implied in the very 
evidence of the sense-impressions themselves. This is a very in- 
teresting point, and one regrets that, once coming up to it, Kant 
should have been contented to handle it with such a half conscious- 
ness. He is aware that the judgment, sugar is sweet, connects 
two impressions with my subject, while the contrasting judgment 
again, “the air is elastic,” connects two impressions with each 
other. He is also aware, but more dimly perhaps, that the impres- 
sions in the one case convey, even subjectively, very different evi- 
dence from what they convey in the other. The latter point he 
would probably have slurred over with the remark that empirical 
matter certainly differs from empirical matter, and we must just 
take it as it comes. The former point, too, we may say, though 
there is a difference between the facts (in the one case two sensa- 
tions related to me, in the other related to each other) and their 
evidence, he leaves even so. Just such is the constitution of the 
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different impressions made on me. One can see, however, that 
both points are very worthy of inquiry. It is, in fact, considera- 
tion of the one point, the difference of evidence while even still 
in the mere state of subjective impression, that leads me to object 
to Kant the indispensable dictation, the imperative necessity, of 
the simple impressions in every case of causality. 

Again, the other point is equally interesting. The impression 
room is followed in me by the impression warmth, and the im- 
pression fire is followed by the impression warm room. Why 
should these two caces, apparently so very much alike, be at the 
same time so very different that the one founds an objective judg- 
ment and the other only a subjective one? They are both cases 
of causality. The room is as much cause of warmth in me as the 
fire is cause of warmth in the room. The rationale is really that 
mentioned, but not followed out by Kant. The room is only 
warm to me, and it is, at the same time, not always warm to me. 
The fire, again, warms not me (at least that relation apart for the 
nonce) but the room ; and the fire is found always to warm the room. 

We see here, then, a door opened to the element of difference 
in the sense-successions themselves. Not all impressions, but only 
some certain ones, are calculated to become in the end objects, 
while others, differently constituted, remain, and must remain, 
subjective. Of course, Kant (737) postulates empirical difference 
for his different categories and cases quite as we may do. Still 
we object that, at least for long, he remained blind to the full 
significance of what we may call empirical dictation, especially in 
causality. We object this generally, and, in particular, we regret 
that, brought up to such a difference as between sugar-sweetness 
and air-elasticity, he was not arrested by it, but only mentioned 
and did not stop to investigate so striking a fact. One almost 
feels, in fact, from the bare premises, that no satisfactory general 
theory, such as Kant proposed, could be constructed, did it omit 
to show what difference of validity lay in the mere difference of 
impression. The perception of this neglect on the part of Kant 
opens for us, as said, a wide door of remark—so wide a door, in- 
deed, that, had Kant seen it, it might have given exit—exit, name- 
ly, into a whole infinite, absolute, external universe. For it is by 
due inspection of our various materials of sensation and percep- 
tion that externality as externality is seen to be a fact. 
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But we must confine ourselves here to what influence the 
neglect in question exercised on the fortunes of Kant in reference 
to causality. And that was that he ignored or did not explicitly 
recognize this, that the sense-impressions, which were adapted for 
action of the category of causality, already contained in them- 
selves, and actually manifested, a certain order, which order was 
the signal, clew, or cue, on hint of which it was that the category 
struck in—on hint of which it was only that the category could 
strike in. It is here, I say, that, despite his subjective judgment, 
we are to find the precise distinction, contact with the edge of 
which is Kant’s fatality. This edge, as I have said, Kant only 
missed seeing for long because he had shut himself into the whole 
problem. This whole problem, namely, rose so very soon com- 
plete around him that he speedily lost sight of the specialty he 
started with. Still, it is to be suspected that this edge showed at 
last to Kant. Suddenly, to his horror (we may surmise) he found 
that causality would not tuck in and comport itself like the rest. 

The cause lay in the order of the sense-impressions. In quan- 
tity and quality, for example, no exact order, so far as sense was 
concerned, occurred to give pause; but here such order was a 
necessary one; for, plainly, unless there was an order A B, the 
category of causality, which was a necessary A B of antecedent 
and consequent, would not find its analogous sense-multiple to 
subsume—the rule would not find its case. All through the re- 
spective portion of the Kritik of Pure Reason, Kant, according 
to our theory, had uneasily rather felt than seen this difficulty ; 
and so it is that he keeps on asserting and asserting, in every 
paragraph and in every sentence of his second analogy, that no 
mere sense-order can contain necessity, that such validity can be 
due, and must be due, only to the action of an intellectual prin- 
ciple from within. In the Prolegomena, again, the difficulty, 
perhaps, is not now only felt; it appears to be seen also, and it is 
attempted to be set aside (as said) by the word “subjective.” 
There shall be now, namely, even in the sense-element, already a 
certain fixed order; but this order shall be subjective only, and it 
shall still be the category makes it objective. It is this he would 
seem to seek to bring out when he contrasts the propositions, the 
room is warm, sugar sweet, wormwood bitter, with the other 
proposition that the air is elastic. Merely so mentioned, it is 
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something of a difficulty precisely to see how the elasticity of the 
air fits into the problem of causality. But what Kant means, 
doubtless, is the ordinary experiment or experiments that estab- 
lish the proposition. I compress a bag of air, and it yields into a 
dint; I cease to compress, and the dint fills up. The elasticity of 
the air is the causal antecedent to which the change in both cases 
is to be ascribed. The difference we see here is, as already pointed 
out, that, in the three propositions, the nexus referred wholly to a 
feeling in ourselves; whereas in the fourth proposition, on the 
contrary, the nexus has no mere feeling under it, but is now 
figured as between object and object—a dint follows compression, 
etc. Here, plainly, is more than any mere feeling in the mind: 
here are sense-impressions that come to me always in a certain 
fixed relation among their own selves. What we call A in that 
relation is always first, what we call B, again, is always second ; or 
the order is always an apprehended fixed A B, that even to my own 
apprehension is absolutely irreversible. Of course, our question is, 
What is the use of your epigenesis of a fixed order where a fixed 
order already is? In fact, does not the whole proposal of this vast 
and laborious epigenesis on your part originate in the mere assump- 
tion of an absolute absence of fixed order from the facts of sense, 
till said epigenesis should descend upon them? Of course, also, we 
cannot wonder that Kant, who has his whole triumphant edifice 
to save, should answer, Do not you see that, though the order is 
fixed and I grant perception in act to be aware of the tact of it, or 
to assume the fact of it (his ‘‘ Wahrnehmen” or “ Annehmen”), 
nevertheless, it is still in sense, wholly within, an affair of mere 
empirical sensation, and can, consequently, be no more than sub- 
jective, and, as subjective, contingent? And do not you see, 
further, that it is only another element from within, an intellec- 
tual element this time, a category, a single mesh in that wonderful 
a@ priori net (which I let into the wnity of apperception as its sys- 
tematic many of distrilution}—do you not see that it is only such 
mesh can collect and focus that empirical, contingent, @ posteriort 
many of sense into the unity and necessity of an object that is no 
longer mine, but, so to speak, its own, and, consequently, every- 
body’s ? Despite this answer, I hold Kant to remain uneasy and 
but half reassured. It is impossible to conceive that he did not 
say to himself, How, after all, am I myself to understand this 
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sense-necessity ? Or how am I to say that, what must evidently 
be somehow known, even in consciousness, as a fixed and irre- 
versible order of sense-succession, ¢f any correspondent category 78 
to be moved to act—how am I to say that this order, though fixed 
and irreversible, is still subjective and contingent, that is, reversi- 
ble and unfixed? Again, this order, whatever it is, must, even in 
sense, be known: there is machinery provided for it, and, if this 
machinery is to act, it must necessarily become somehow aware of 
that on which it is to act. How, then, am I to say that an order 
that is fixed and irreversible comes to be known in sense and to 
sense? In fact, if there be already this fixed order beforehand, 
how can I say that it is the category alone gives it? How dol 
“perceive or assume” that the heat of the stone always follows 
the light of the sun, before I can say, the sun warms the stone? 
Am I to say that only after several consciousnesses of the con- 
joined sensations my category acts? In that case, suppose I am 
asked again, /Zow many consciousnesses do you say are necessary ? 
Will one, or two, or three, or a dozen—in short, how many of them 
will be sufficient? Does that number hold also in all other exam- 
ples of the due empirical order? If not, why not? Let the re- 
quired number be what it may also, must it not always terminate 
in asingle conviction? Is not that single conviction this, that the 
heat always follows, never precedes, never can precede, the light ? 
Is not that what you mean by the “logical” connection in the 
subject, through comparison of the two states, etc., while all is still 
sensuous, and the category has not yet even stirred ?—and is it 
enough to call that an example of only a subjective and “ hy- 
pothetical” judgment? The order is a mental conviction on per- 
ception of certain facts—subjective, if you like, but stiil a convic- 
tion due to the facts which must precede conviction due to the 
category; to these facts and that conviction what can a category 
that is something foreign to them, something else, and something 
from elsewhere, add, whether as regards insight into the facts, or 
certainty and assurance in the (first) conviction? To say subjec- 
tive then and objective now, is it not only so much phrase? And 
“ hypothetical ””—how were facts, in such an order, in such a con- 
viction, only hypothetical then ?—or how are they categorical now 
that nothing, really nothing but words, has been at all added? 
Until conviction (your own “ Wahrnehmen ” or “ Annehmen ”), is 
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there not absence of every cue, clew, hint, motive, or reason, for 
the category to stir? Is it not that conviction that, so to speak, 
draws string and brings the category, the epigenesis, down? But, 
once having that conviction, can you honestly say that more, that 
the category, that the epigenesis, is required ? 

To my mind, Kant must have been long uneasy under such or 
similar self-questionings, and could only comfort or reassure him- 
self by glancing again at that “whole of pure reason,” and the 
need that lay for it in a matter of cognition that was only (his 
mistake) internal affection. That last consideration we must 
allow to have remained with him always, without a shadow of 
misgiving ; and, allowing him that, we must allow him also suffi- 
cient justification for standing by his colors to the last. Had it 
not remained with him, it is just possible, so honest was he, that 
he would have renounced his epigenesis; as, surely, it is credible 
to everybody that, had he never entertained the one, he would 
never have thought of the other. Facts of sense are, as mere facts 
of sense, under every supposition, contingent; but, the moment 
they are allowed to concern an absolute independent world without, 
it is understood also how they may bring with them their own 
principles of nexus. When the dissolving sugar disappears in the 
water-glass, what is perceived, so far as sensation is concerned (on 
the retina of the eye), is only a white disappearing in a gray. 
Nevertheless, when objectively perceived, what is before me is a 
case of causality, and consequently of necessity. But it is not I— 
it is not any machinery of mine that has made, of a mere change 
of color, all these objective connections. There was no order in 
the colors that acted as astring to bring down upon them an 
epigenesis—a whole fixed system of arrangement from within me. 
Any arrangement that comes to be discovered belongs to the 
things themselves, of which the colors on my retina are mere 
signs. Any necessity, too, is theirs, and not mine. The necessity 
that is present, in fact, can, in many cases, be put into pound 
weights and absolute figures. The culvert that yields to a tor- 
rent is equal to so many hundred-weights, but the torrent is equal 
to so many more, and hence the yielding—the stoop of the bal- 
ance. Imagination is imagination, of course, and must be allowed 
to say sugar and water, stones and mortar, etc., may change; but, 
despite imagination, the nature of things is once for allso. They 
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themselves are arranged according to substance and accident, 
cause and effect, reciprocity, etc. When I perceive them, I per- 
ceive also these. These are not only in me to be drawn down 
upon them. They are also in them. The world is once for all so 
macde—once for all so made, but still a system of reason. I may, 
as well, think their necessity ; but no thinking of mine can add a 
necessity to the facts which is not already in them. They may, 
indeed, not only be imagined to change, but actually change ; 
there is contingency in the world; but the result is only a proof 
in place. You will not change the facts by changing the cate- 
gory, but you will change the category if you change the facts. 
So it is that Kant’s theory can never come up to the facts of the 
case. Suppose the necessity we come to be aware of in the facts 
of sense were only hypothetical so far, it could not, any farther, 
be made categorical by supervention of a category. Such super- 
vention could bring no new element to the facts as facts, it could 
not attach any further character to them that would not be ex- 
trinsic and adventitious. Any addition, in truth, beyond the 
facts would be simply illusion: is it for that, for mere deception, 
that we are to be endowed with such complicated categorical 
schema? If we are to have truth, then, the category must only 
agree with, it must not exceed the facts. The necessity of the 
category, consequently, is but a repetition of the necessity of the 
facts themselves. And that is the truth. The necessity is there— 
there in the facts, and not borrowed from me. Even on Kant’s 
showing, the necessity is already there; for it is recognition of 
that necessity that rings the bell for the category. Turn the stop- 
cock right, and you lower the gas; left, and yon raise it. It is 
vain to say I only saw a hypothetical necessity in the facts, until 
I let down my category upon them; it is vain to say they will be 
so and so, only so long as J regard them asso and so. All lies in 
facts, and my regard is simply beside them. 

We can even fancy Hume shaking his head at Kant, and re- 
fusing to take from his hand what he held out to him in it as 
“voucher.” That you hold out, Hume might have said, is some- 
thing you call category; but, as quite adventitious and alien, I 
cannot conceive what new force it can lend to the facts, unless, 
just as in my own case, one of imagination. For this is evident, 
the law must either be in the facts, or in the category: if in the 
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facts, the category is idle ; if in the category, the law is fictitious, 
alien, and external, as only imputed to the facts. Or to take it in 
another way—in all cases of cause and effect, I allow that there is 
an inference made by the mind of necessary connection. Voucher 
for this Z can find none but, philosophically, custom, and, naturally, 
instinct. I admit now that custom is not adequate to the apodictic 
necessity which I allow myself to be present; but what would 
you substitute for it, what voucher do you propose in its stead ? 
The order in the facts of sense themselves is, for the most part, 
allowed by you to be already necessary. To show the voucher I 
want, then, it would be enough to show how we know as much as 
that. That how would be already the tie in the facts, and the 
consequent step in the mind of which I speak. Further, to admit 
(which, of course, in words you do not always, but which, for 
action of your category, you simply mus?) that necessity, and then 
to allege, as cause or voucher of it, a necessity which only follows 
it, a necessity which is in the second instance only when the other 
necessity precedes it in the first—this is simply to perpetrate an 
example of the preposterous proper. But, again, suppose we 
assume you to regard, as you sometimes do, the nexus in the facts 
of sense as only a “ usual one,”* how are we to understand you 
overbid my proposition then (custom)? My proposition then, 
of course, is what I now give up, the effect of what is “ usual,” 
namely, on the association of ideas—a principle which, perfectly 
natural certainly, but merely contingent, can be made apodictic 
only by imagination. Mine, then, being a fiction of the imagina- 
tion, can the voucher you offer be called anything else than a 
fiction of the understanding? Rather, as I exalt “usual” into 
“apodictic” by the imagination, you so exalt it, not by under- 
standing, but by an imputation of the understanding. Trusting 
to a certain analogy in the facts, you arbitrarily impose upon 
them the logical relation of antecedent and consequent; without 


Kant usually talks very strongly of the order of causal Erscheinungen (even as 
Erscheinungen) being irreversible. Every many of sense, he says (II., 168) is a sueces- 
sion; and it is only when he “perceives” (wahrnimmt) or previously assumes (oder 
voraus annimmt) that the order in the succession is one fixed by a rule, that he knows 
that he has before him an event (Begebenbeit). Nevertheless (IIL, 62), a note rules 
that, however often we—and others—may have recognized the sun to warm the stone, 
the conjunction of perceptions remains only a “usual” one till the category acts. 
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any authority or guarantee whatever for either assumption or sub- 
sumption. No; I cannot see that (as you make it in that case) 
this mere reflection from a category on to my “ usual” at all vin- 
dicates the latter into that grounded and substantial validity 
which an answer to the problem requires. The action of the cate- 
gory cannot be else than a mere reflection; it only lends a validity 
which the contingency, the mere usualness of the facts, forbids it 
fully, and legitimately, and assuredly to impart. The question is, 
“‘ what is the warrant of the apodictic necessity that seems to be 
present in all cases of causality? My warrant may prove incom- 
petent, but it is at least domestic. Whereas your warrant—epi- 
genesis, or reflection (on hint of analogy) from another sphere—is 
at once incompetent and foreign. Syngenesis or engenesis is the 
only supposition adequate to the facts: epigenesis is in very name 
a fiction. 

We may turn now to a word on Kant’s own sense of the diffi- 
culties here. Various passages are to be found, for instance, 
which actually seem to admit, on his part, a certain unsatisfactori- 
ness as concerns the categories of relation. He talks of these, 
indeed (II., 140), as “in themselves only contingent,” as wanting 
“the immediate evidence” of the mathematical categories, as 
possessing their character of an @ priori necessity only “mediately 
and indirectly” and “under condition of empirical thinking in 
an experience.” This empirical condition seems, from page 168 
(see preceding note), to be the becoming aware of the empirical 
rule. All objects, he tells us there, are, as syntheses of impressions, 
so many successions in time, “but so soon,” he says, “‘as he per- 
ceives or assumes that in the succession there is a reference to the 
preceding state of things, out of which the immediate impression 
follows according to a rule”—then he knows that he has an event 
before him. We are told (p. 203) that the categories act “unly 
by means of a universal condition of sense,” and (p. 202) that 
consequently the category of causality would be empty “ were the 
time left out in which something ensues on something else accord- 
ing toarule.” The power of the empirical element is signalized 
on page 737 too: “ whether I can be empirically conscious of the 
sense-multiple as at the same time, or in succession, depends on 
circumstances or empirical conditions.” He never forgets, how- 
ever, even in these connections, to insist on the wltimate necessity 
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and objectivity as due to the category. On page 87 we learn that 
the notion of causality can never be inductively acquired, for 
what is usual can never amount to what is necessary, and the 
notion itself implies the necessity of an absolutely universal rule: 
“the effect does not merely attach itself to the cause, but it is 
occasioned by it and follows from it;”’ the cause (p. 185) is “ some- 
thing so constituted, that when it is, something else always and 
infallibly ensues on it.” Such expressions contrast rather with 
the “usual” of the note just seen. 

But, as might only be expected, it is in the Prolegomena, and 
not in the Avitik, that we are to find positive evidence of Kant 
vacillating as in presence of a difficulty which he is at length 
aware of. The two judgments (as commented on before) come at 
once in proof here. In that work he explains (p. 65) that the 
“logical conjunction,” to which he refers as preceding the 
category, and as taking place in the sense-materials alone, is the 
process of comparison by which a character of generality, even so 
far, is added ; the category only follows. Page 75, he says: “It is 
possible that there should be found in perception a rale of rela- 
tion which prescribes that on a certain presentation of sense 
another (but not vice versa) should always follow.” The necessity 
or universality, then, attributed to the facts, even in anticipation 
of the category, is in the above passages conspicuous. And we 
have just seen how Kant elsewhere seems to regard that neces- 
sary universal as no more than a “usual!” That is what the 
note on page 62 intimates of the subjective judgment in the case 
of the stone and the sun: “It is a mere judgment of perception, 
and contains no necessity, let me have ever so often experienced 
it, and let others have ever so often experienced it; the percep- 
tions find themselves only wsually so connected.” When we 
compare these utterances, the vacillation they imply must be quite 
unmistakable ; a nexus which was constant and infallible, etc., is 
now only “usual.” But we have only to point to Kant’s own 
reasoning (II., 87, and 728) to learn that what was only wswal could 
be no cue or clew or hint to a necessity that was apodictic. The 
notion of a cause, he says, “ absolutely demands that something 
A should be of such a nature that another something B follows 
out of it necessarily and according to an absolutely universal rule, 
It is quite evident, indeed, that whatever, on these grounds, Kant 
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urges against Hume’s proposed explanation of causality, by the 
effect of custom, can, on the very same grounds, be urged against 
the order-clew in the subjective perceptions that Kant figures to 
precede action of the category, being anything less than already 
itself necessity, seeing that it is to be the precise cue and clew to 
necessity. Kant objects to Hume that, were necessity allowed to 
his mere custom, such necessity were only falsely angedichtet ; and 
we, in tle same way, can object to Kant that were his “ subjective 
necessity ” only a “usual,” or were it only subjective in the sense 
of being only supposed, and not absolutely felt and known in 
consciousness as simply necessary, it could never pretend to be 
what it must pretend to be—an infallible cue and clew to his 
“ objective necessity.” As no subjective necessity, arising from 
frequency of association, could be allowed Hume as enough in 
explanation of an objective necessity, so nothing less than neces- 
sity of conviction, pure and simple, can be allowed Kant subjec- 
tively to precede application of his category objectively; in 
which case, evidently, the category at all were a piece superflu- 
ous. In fact, the necessity of Kant’s category is quite as much 
angedichtet as the necessity of Hume’s custom: it is quite as 
adventitious. 

Enough now, on this head, whether as regards reasoning or 
quotation, has been probably accomplished; and, before pro- 
ceeding to what are contemplated as the concluding considerations 
of this essay, I shall turn for a moment to a small point that is 
suggested in reference to Schopenhauer. This point concerns 
Schopenhauer’s perpetually vaunted, but feeble and futile, theory 
of objectivity. That is to the effect that we perceive only our 
own internal affections, but we project them, as objects, into a 
time and space of our own, by virtue of our single category— 
causality. The affection, that is, being assumed as cause of its 
own self, becomes apparently projected, as an apparently inde- 
pendent object. How insufficient this is will appear at once, if 
we but consider, in this reference, the illustrations which we have 
just seen from Kant. The warmth of the room, the sweetness of 
the sugar, the bitterness of the wormwood, are certainly affec- 
tions ; but they remain such, and cannot possibly be projected as 
causes of their own selves. It is true we conceive the warmth to 
be objectively in the room, the sweetness objectively in the sugar, 
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and the bitterness objectively in the wormwood ; but still the room 
is the room—it is not warmth projected as cause of warmth; the 
sugar is sugar—it is not sweetness projected as its own cause; and 
so with wormwood and bitterness respectively. Room, sugar, 
wormwood, are even other sensations; they are not those of 
warmth, sweetness, and bitterness. They are, in fact, not only 
other sensations, but groups of such. Now, in Schopenhauer’s 
theory, there is no provision for the reference of one affection 
to any other than its own self; and less, if possible, is there any 
provision in it for projecting a variety of sensations into groups 
of such in a new region of objectivity. With sensations of 
color, taste, etc., and the single category of causality, it is im- 
possible to conceive of the objective construction of groups. Kant 
was well aware of that; he, for his part, took care to have his 
mathematical categories in order to present us with objects at 
once sensible and, so to speak, stereoscopic, and also his dyramical 
categories in order to connect these objects, as well existentially 
the one to the other, as likewise in relative union to our faculties 
themselves. Kant’s construction may show, in the end, as but an 
impregnation of the air on a bare mistake ; but it was a construc- 
tion, and no mere random toss. Kant had reflected on what must 
go to make up a theory; it is difficult to see that Schopenhauer 
ever reflected at all; he dealt only in discontinuous and precipi- 
tate propos. 

In disputing any position, it is always not only fair, but an 
absolute requisite for success, to set that position accurately in 
the light in which it was seen by its own promoter. Now, Kant’s 
own most general word in this reference is his adduction of the 
standpoint of Copernicus. Borrowed from Hume (as I show else- 
where), it (p. 670) is to this effect: ‘“‘ Copernicus, not getting on 
well in explaining the movements of the heavens on the assump- 
tion that the entire starry host turned round the spectator, tried 
whether it would not succeed better with him if he supposed the 
spectator to turn and the stars to remain at rest.” This, he inti- 
mates, is what in his own sphere he himself has attempted. If 
perception is to adapt itself to the object (this is the burden of his 
further remark), then all knowledge must be waited for, must be 
a posteriori, and cannot be a priori; but an a priort knowledge 
becomes quite possible in idea, should the object have to adapt itself 
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to the perception (because then, plainly, the conditions to which it 
must adapt itself being discovered, would amount to @ priori ele- 
ments of actual perception). This, then, is the single Kantian point 
of issue, and if we withdraw it we withdraw at once all. Now, 
there is no question but that this point ¢s withdrawn. Let our 
perception be submitted as it may to sensational signs, it is quite 
certain that it attains at last to a knowledge of an independent 
external universe which is in itself a rational system for our exploit- 
ation. So far, then, it is quite certain that Kant’s idealism, like 
all subjective idealism, of what name soever, must perish or has 
perished. But still it is of interest to see how, even on its own 
terms, the system is inadequate and fails. That is, we shail grant 
the new Copernican position, with all that accompanies it, and let 
its own principles decide. Things, then, are only our own affec- 
tions illusively alienated into the world which we fancy ourselves 
to perceive as external, independent, and its own. Stiil affection, 
or what we call sensation, is a thing wholly of its own kind, and 
independent of us. We cannot prescribe it, we cannot dictate to 
it, we must take it as we find it, and absolutely as we find it; as 
such, we cannot even modify it—receive it into, or dispose it in, 
whatever peculiar conditions of our own we may. We can say 
of it, then, only that it is as it is: for, so far as depends upon us, 
it might be infinitely different; it brings no principle of necessity 
with it. But such principles ave: there is a ruled and regulated 
context of experience. Nay, such principles must be; for, all 
knowledge else being contingent, there could not possibly be any 
ruled and regulated context—anything we could call experience 
at all. These principles, then, are Kant’s transcendental prin- 
ciples; or we may define them principles unavoidable in actual 
experience, and sufficiently verified by experience, but yet of a 
validity that, as universal and necessary, transcends, and cannot 
be derived from experience. This is a very accurate definition, 
and Kant thinks himself to occupy in what it indicates a position 
absolutely impregnable, whether as regards what is necessary or 
as regards what is contingent. We hold, of course, Kant to be 
wholly mistaken, and the two elements not to be separated in that 
way, the one from the other, like so much oil and water, but to be 
equally proper to, and inseparable from, the concrete, even as 
form and matter are. Kant, however, under pressure of his own 
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other supposition, was forced to discover a whole system of neces- 
sity within us that should cause an objective stringing together of 
the subjective sensations, to add itself to these as they came 
into us. That system was the furnishing of self-consciousness 
with twelve different functions of unity, to whose action on 
special sensation in the elements of time and space the whole said 
ruled and regulated context of experience was to be attributed. 
And now to apply, how all that lay before Kant’s mind as an 
answer to Hume we may probably realize in this way. The 
rising of the sun and the warming of a stone are simply two con- 
tingent sensations, and as such they will always be contingent; 
nevertheless, I view them as necessary, because, all unconsciously, 
I have reduced them into a form within me. This form origi- 
nates within me, as I say, all unconsciously. I have a certain 
logical function of judgment which is called antecedent and con- 
sequent. Now, that being @ priori in my mind, and finding a 
priort in my mind a spectrum of the succession of time, can- 
not help amalgamating with a certain modus of that spectrum, 
which modus is in strict analogy with said logical function, and 
must attract it. This form within me, thus instinctively and un- 
consciously produced, at once seizes (through analogy) on such a 
succession as rising sun and warming stone, and raises it into the 
felt necessity of the intellectual function, at the same time that 
its own elements, as such, can only be regarded as contingent. 

This is, undoubtedly, the gist of Kant’s answer to Hume, 
and to the very quick of it. Nevertheless, it contains nothing 
that in the foregoing has not been met, and I am not required to 
repeat, whether as regards the one element or the other. I will 
only say this: 

It is quite untrue that the schema is an @ priori form there 
already in the mind, an @ priori product, on the one hand, of an 
@ priori category and, on the other, of a priort time. There is 
not any one schema under any one category due in any way or 
ways whatever to time at all. To talk of time even in any 
approach to this connection is simply Andichtung, simply false 
and groundless imputation. Under quantity, the schema is not 
any reference to time, but a glance at general objective form. 
Under quality, the schema is not any reference to time, but a 
glance at general objective matter. Under relation the schema is 
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not any reference to time, but a glance at several general objective 
connections. And of all these glances there is not one that is not 
merely empirical. In the three categories of relation, in especial, 
there issimply an assumption from experience of all that in ex- 
perience the system is there to explain. In fact the whole credit 
of this a priort system is derived from the traffic with time—a 
traffic that, though a constant repetition of words in cur ears, has 
not a vestige of foundation in fact. Only this traffic has been so 
deluding, and the enormous construction so imposingly laid out, 
with specious distinction after specious distinction, and plausible 
name after plausible name, that it was no wonder the brave, good, 
true, clear-minded, fertile-minded Kant took in, not the whole 
world (for we are “ mostly fools ”), but his own honest and per- 
fectly transparent self. And having said this, we need not say 
what may be similarly said of the categories themselves, or any 
other of the main Kantian presuppositions. They are all alike— 
baseless contrivances (ingenious enough, laborious enough) towards 
the impossible realization of an equally baseless assumption. 





KANT’S PRINCIPLES OF JUDGMENT.* 


BY JOHN WATSON. 


Still following the lead of formal logic, Kant, after considering 
the pure conceptions, goes on to consider the pure judgments of 
the understanding, or the fundamental propositions which formu- 
late the unity of individual objects and the unity of their mutual 
connection. These judgments or propositions embody the last 
result of the investigation into the problem of critical philosophy 
in its positive aspect, viz.: How are synthetic judgments a priore 
possible? The materials for the final answer have already been 
given in the @#sthetic, taken along with the Deduction and Sche- 
matism of the categories, and little remains except to show in detail 
how the elements implied in real knowledge are joined together 


* This article forms one of the chapters in a forthcoming work on “ Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge.” 
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in a system constituting the known world. Kant, however, after 
his manner, goes over the old ground again, and shows, but now 
more in detail, on the one hand that the opposition of intelli- 
gence and nature, from which the dogmatist starts, cannot explain 
the actual facts of our knowledge; and, on the other hand, that 
we may explain knowledge when we recognize the constructive 
power of intelligence in nature. By a roundabout road he has 
come back to the problem, Hume’s statement of which “ roused 
him from his dogmatic slumber,” but he has come back enriched 
with the spoils of a large conquest of new territory. Not only has 
the single question as to the application to real objects of the law 
of causality expanded into the comprehensive question as to the 
fundamental laws of nature as a whole, but the point of view 
from which the relations of intelligence and nature are contem- 
plated has been completely changed. No longer does philosophy 
perplex itself with the irrational problem, How do we come to. 
know objects existing as they are known beyond the confines of 
our knowledge? .but occupies itself with the rational and soluble 
problem as to the elements involved in our knowledge of objects 
standing in the closest relations to our intelligence. 

Even in our ordinary consciousness, in which we do not think 
of questioning the independent reality of the world as we know 
it, we draw a rough distinction between objects immediately per- 
ceived and the relations connecting them with each other. Things, 
with their distinctive properties, seem to lie spread out before 
us in space, and by simply opening our eyes we apparently appre- 
hend them as they are. On the other hand, we regard these ob- 
jects 4s continuing to exist even when we do not perceive them, 
and as acting and reacting upon each other. Thus, although in 
an unreflective or half-unconscious way, we draw a distinction in 
our ordinary every-day consciousness between individual objects 
and their relation to one another. Moreover, the separate parts of 
individual objects and the degrees of intensity they display we 
also recognize, and we count and measure them. Corresponding 
to this broad distinction between objects and their relations, we 
have respectively the mathematical and pbysical sciences. Mathe- 
matics, abstracting, in the first place, from objects in space and 
time, fixes upon the relations of space and time themselves, and, 
after dealing with these abstractions, it goes on to apply the re- 
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sults thus reached to individual objects. The physical sciences, 
borrowing from mathematics its results, proceed to inquire into 
the connections of objects with each other. Thus, mathematics 
and physics deal respectively with the spatial and temporal rela- 
tions of individual objects, and with their dynamical relations. 
It is at this point that critical philosophy begins its task. In the 
science of mathematics, on the one hand, and in the physical sci- 
ences, on the other hand, our knowledge of nature is systematized ; 
and the problem of philosophy is to show what are the essential 
conditions of such systematic knowledge. Assuming the results 
of mathematics and physics to be true, the question still remains, 
whether nature, regarded either as a complex of individual objects, 
or as a system of laws, is independent of the activity of thought. 
This problem neither of those sciences has taken any notice of. 
The mathematician goes on making his ideal constructions with- 
out for a moment questioning the necessary truth of the conclu- 
sions he reaches, and therefore without attempting to show from 
the nature of knowledge how we can know them to be true. The 
physicist assumes that matter is real, and that it is endowed with 
forces of attraction and repulsion, expressible in mathematical 
symbols, but it is no part of his task to justify that assumption. 
But philosophy, aiming to explain the inner nature of knowledge, 
cannot evade the double problem: first, what justifies the suppo- 
sition that mathematical propositions are necessarily true, and are 
applicable to the individual objects we perceive? and, secondly, 
what justifies us in assuming that there are real substances, real 
covnections, and real coexistences? Now, looking more particu- 
larly at the nature of that which is known in relation to knowl- 
edge, we may further divide the known world, as perceived, into 
concrete objects and the spatial and temporal determinations of 
such objects. We may, in other words, ask what is implied in 
the ordinary experience of individual things, and in the fact that 
we can count or measure them; as well as what is implied in the 
scientific application of quantity to such objects, and in the rules 
of quantity considered by themselves. As a complete theory of 
knowledge must explain the possibility of the various kinds of 
knowledge which we undoubtédly possess, it must be shown how 
we come to know individual objects, and to apply quantitative 
relations to them. Philosophy has therefore at once to justify 
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the universality and necessity of mathematical propositions, and 
to explain by what right mathematics is applied to individual 
things. The possibility of mathematics, regarded simply as a 
science determining the relations of space and time, has been ex- 
plained in the thetic, where it was pointed out that space and 
time are @ priori forms of perception. The general result of 
the &sthetic is to show: (1) that the demonstrative character of 
mathematical judgments arises trom the fact that these rest upon 
specifications of the forms of space and time, which belong to 
the constitution of our perceptive faculty, and (2) that mathe- 
matical judgments are not mere analyses of preéxisting concep- 
tions of numbers, figures, etc., but are synthetical judgments rest- 
ing upon the active construction of numbers and figures them- 
selves. But the elements of knowledge implied in mathematical 
propositions, and in their application to individual objects, can 
only now be completely set forth. For in these there are implied, 
not only the forms of space and time, but certain pure concep- 
tions or categories. It should be observed that the question as to 
the application of mathematics has nothing to do with our reasons 
for determining special objects by mathematical formule ; we are 
not asking, for example, how we can determine the distance of the 
sun from the earth, but simply how we are entitled to apply the 
category of quantity to any object whatever in space. In answer- 
ing this question, philosophy abstracts in the meantime from the 
actual relations of things to each other, as well as from the con- 
crete properties of things, and from the specific determinations of 
space and time. It has to point out what is implied in the knowl- 
edge of any individual object of perception; but it does not seek 
to determine what are the specific differences of objects. These 
differences may be summarily expressed by the term “ manifold,” 
and, as this manifold involves a relation to our perceptive faculty, 
it may be called the “ manifold of sense.” The meaning of the 
term “ manifold” therefore varies, according as we are referring 
to the properties of individual things, to their spatial and tem- 
poral relations, or to the determinations of space and time them- 
selves. In considering the principles which justify the applica- 
tion of mathematics to phenomena, Kant uses the term in all 
these senses, but in no case does he mean by it more than what 
may be called isolated points of perception, that is, mere differ- 
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ences taken in abstraction from their unity. From the point of 
view, then, of the critical philosophy, the objects of perception are 
not real external objects, but merely the sensible, spatial, or tem- 
poral parts out of which objects are put together. The manifold, 
é. g., of a house are the spatial parts or the sensible units, which, 
together, make it an object, and mark it out in space; the mani- 
fold of a line are the parts or points, by the successive construc- 
tion of which the line is determined. This mere manifold, which 
is really only an abstract element in known objects, is all that is 
due to perception; the unity of the manifold is contributed en- 
tirely by the understanding. 

Turning now to the relations of objects, as distinguished from 
objects themselves, we can see that our problem is somewhat 
changed. So far we have supposed real things to be known; now 
we must inquire what justification there is for that assumption. 
Granting that we can prove all objects in space and time to have 
extensive and intensive quantity, we must still ask on what ground 
we affirm that there are real substances, real sequences, and real 
coexistences. There can be no doubt that, in our ordinary con- 
sciousness, we have the conceptions of substance, cause, and reci- 
procity ; but philosophy must be able to show that these concep- 
tions have an application to real objects. Our question, then, is 
as to the possibility of ultimate rules or principles of judgment, 
which are at the same time fundamental laws of nature. In 
those universal principles, which the scientific man assumes in all 
his investigations, and which form the prolegomena to scientific 
treatises, we have indeed a body of universal truths; but they 
are limited in their application to external nature. Our aim is, 
on the other hand, to discover and prove the objective validity of 
the principles which underlie nature in general, as including both 
external and internal objects; or, what is the same thing, to show 
that there are synthetical judgments belonging to the constitution 
of our intelligence, which account, and alone account, for the ex- 
istence and connection of real objects. 

In accordance with the distinction of individual objects and the 
relations of individual objects, the principles of judgment natu- 
rally separate into two groups, which we may distinguish respec- 
tively as the mathematical and the dynamical principles. Fol- 
lowing the clue of the categories, we find that these groups again 
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subdivide into two sets of propositions. Mathematical principles 
prove (1) that individual perceptions, whether these are simple 
determinations of space and time, or concrete objects, are exten- 
sive quanta, and (2) that in their content individual objects have 
intensive quantity or degree. In the dynamical principles it is 
shown (1) that there are real substances, real sequences, and real 
coexistences, and (2) that the subjective criteria of knowledge are 
the possibility, the actuality, or the necessity of the objects exist- 
ing in our consciousness. 

From what has been said, it will be easily understood why Kant 
divides the principles of judgment into two classes, the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical. The former are not mathematical 
propositions, but philosophical propositions, formulating the pro- 
cess by which the axioms and definitions of mathematics are 
known and applied to concrete objects. For the method of phi- 
losophy is quite distinct from the method of mathematics. The 
mathematician immediately constructs the lines, points, and 
figures with which his science deals, and only in that construc- 
tion does he obtain a conception of them. The proposition that 
a straight line is the shortest distance between two points is not 
obtained by the analysis of the conception of a straight line, but 
from the actual construction of it as an individual perception. 
The axioms and definitions of mathematics are, therefore, imme- 
diately verified in the perception or contemplation of the objects 
to which they refer. Philosophy, on the other hand, must show 
how there can be conceptions which yet apply to perceptions ; 
how, for example, we are justified in saying that there is a real 
connection between events. Any direct reference to immediate 
perception is here inadmissible, for from such perception no uni- 
versal proposition can be derived. The two principles, that “ all 
perceptions are extensive quanta” and that “the real in all 
phenomena has intensive quantity or degree,” are called mathe- 
matical, because they justify the assumption that the axioms and 
definitions of mathematics are necessary, and, at the same time, 
because they account for the application of mathematics to indi- 
vidual things. As to the first point, the axioms in mathematics 
rest upon the immediate perception of the object constructed by 
the determination of space and time. And, while the necessary 
truth of such axioms admits of no doubt, philosophy, having un- 
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dertaken the task of showing the relation of intelligence to all its 
objects, must be able to point out what in the constitution of in- 
telligence gives them their binding force. The axioms of percep- 
tion, therefore, express in the form of a proposition the supreme 
condition under which mathematical axioms stand; showing that, 
unless the mind, in constructing the pure perceptions on which 
those axioms rest, possessed the function or category of quantity, 
there could be no necessity in a mathematical proposition. ‘Even 
the judgments of pure mathematics in their simplest axioms are 
not exempt from this condition [the condition that synthetical 
judgments stand under a pure conception of the understanding]. 
The principle that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points presupposes that the line is subsumed under the con- 
ception of quantity, which certainly is no mere perception, but 
has its seat in the understanding alone.” Besides showing the 
possibility of mathematical propositions, the axioms of perception 
and anticipations of observation justify the application of mathe- 
matics to known objects. A complete theory of knowledge must 
evidently explain why the ideal constructions of the mathema- 
tician hold good of actual objects in the real world, for the propo- 
sitions of mathematics might be true in themselves, and yet might 
have only the coherence of a well-arranged system of fictions. 
In showing how there can be a knowledge of the laws of nature, 
we must, therefore, explain what justifies the scientific man in 
making free use of the conclusions of mathematics. Now, there 
is a distinction between the way in which we establish the truth 
of the mathematical and the dynamical principles respectively. 
In both cases we have to show that the pure conceptions of the 
understanding apply to real objects. But, in the case of the 
mathematical principles, we deal directly with individual objects 
as immediately presented to us, without making any inquiry into 
the connection of these objects with each other, or into their re- 
lations to a knowing subject. This is the reason why the cate- 
gories of quantity and quality, unlike those of relation and mo- 
dality, have no correlates. Taking individual perceptions just as 
they stand, without seeking for any law binding them together, 
we necessarily exclude all relation. To prove the mathematical 
principles, we must show that they rest upon, and presuppose, the 
categories of quantity and quality; but this we can do simply 
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from the contemplation of the immediate determinations of 
space and time; and hence the evidence for them may be said 
to be direct or intuitive. And as these principles, in referring 
to immediate unrelated objects of perception, show how the 
parts of the object are put together, they may be called constitu- 
tive, in distinction from the dynamical principles, which, as bind- 
ing together concrete objects already constituted as concrete, may 
properly be called regulative. Every object of perception must 
conform to the mathematical principles, since these show what are 
the essential conditions without which there could be no indi- 
vidual objects for us. The dynamical principles, again, are not 
principles of dynamics, such as Newton’s three laws of motion; 
for these, while they are necessarily true, do not reach the uni- 
versality of principles of judgment, but apply only to corporeal 
existences. The dynamical principles are so called because they 
express the ultimate conditions, without which there could be no 
science of nature at all. The Analogies and Postulates are dy- 
namical, because they show how we can account for the relations 
of objects to each other, or to the subject knowing them. Thus, 
when it is said that matter has repulsive and attractive forces, it 
is evidently presupposed that one material object acts upon an- 
other, and hence that there is a causal connection between them. 
The justification of this assumption of real connection is the task 
of philosophy. Now, this cannot be done by directly bringing 
the immediate objects of perception under the categories of rela- 
tion and modality. For the dynamical principles do not hold 
good of perceptions simply as such, but involve the connection or 
relation of such perceptions. Hence they cannot, like mathe- 
matical principles, be directly proved. The mere fact that indi- 
vidual objects, to be known at all, must be known as in space and 
time, shows that they must conform to the nature of space and 
time, and must therefore admit of the application of mathematical 
formule to them; but it does not show that they must be con- 
nected with each other. Hence, in the proof of the dynamical 
principles, it is necessary to show that real objects are something 
more than immediate perceptions, that real events cannot be 
immediately apprehended, and that the coexistence of real objects 
is not accounted for, if we suppose them to be directly perceived 
or contemplated. The real existence, therefore, of known objects, 
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which it was not necessary to inquire into in the proof of the 
mathematical principles, comes directly to the front in the inves- 
tigation of the reality and connection of objects. 

The first step toward a full comprehension of the Principles of 
Judgment is to realize with perfect clearness that Kant does not, 
in the fashion of a dogmatic philosopher, separate absolutely be- 
tween nature and intelligence, things and thoughts, sense and 
understanding. Unless we put ourselves at the right point of 
view, and make perfectly clear to ourselves the necessary rela- 
tivity of the known world and the world of knowledge, the rea- 
soning of Kant must seem weak, irrelevant, and inconclusive. 
That Dr. Stirling has not done so seems to me plain from the 
fact that he supposes those principles to be abstract rules, which 
are externally applied to knowledge independently supplied by 
the senses. The net result of the @sthetic, as I understand 
Dr. Stirling, to say is, that space and time, together with the ob- 
jects contained in them, are not realities without, but ideas 
within. And from the Analytic, taken in conjunction with the 
esthetic, we further learn that sense gives us a knowledge of 
individual facts or objects, but only in the arbitrary order of a 
mere succession in time; while the understanding brings those 
facts or objects under the categories, and so makes necessary or 
objective what before was merely arbitrary or subjective. On 
the one side, therefore, we have the “ manifold of sense,” a term 
which is applied not to ‘a simple presentation alone, but even to 
such compound presentations as the phenomena in any case of cau- 
sality;” on the other side we have the rule of judgment, under 
which the manifold is subsumed. And Dr. Stirling objects, with 
manifest force and conclusiveness, that this account of the rela- 
tions of sense and understanding is untrue, and the proofs of the 
various principles utterly inconclusive, since no rule of judgment 
could possibly make any succession of perceptions necessary, un- 
less there were already necessity in the perceptions themselves. 

I accept unreservedly this criticism of Kant’s theory, as inter- 
preted by Dr. Stirling. If sense gives us a knowledge of real 
objects, facts, or events, it is perfectly superfluous, and worse than 
superfluous, to bring in the faculty of thought to do that which 
has been done already. First to attribute knowledge to one 
faculty, and then to introduce a new faculty to explain it over 
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again, is sure evidence of the failure of a philosophical theory to 
accomplish the end for which it was designed. But I cannot 
believe Kant to have blundered in this fashion. The vigorous 
blows which Dr. Stirling believes himself to be showering upon 
Kant, really fall only upon a simulacrum which he has fashioned 
for himself out of Kant’s words read in a wrong sense. It is as 
well at least that it should be distinctly understood that, in accept- 
ing Dr. Stirling’s énterpretation of Kant’s theory of knowledge, 
we at the same time commit ourselves to his radical condemnation 
of it. For my own part, I must decline to follow Dr. Stirling 
either in his interpretation or in his condemnation. 

It is not, as I venture to think, a fair representation of the 
Aisthetic to say that it merely makes space and time, and the 
objects in them, ideas within the mind, instead of actual realities 
without the mind. I find it difficult to attach a precise meaning 
to such language as, that “ we know an actual outer space, an 
actual outer time, and actual outer objects, all of which are... 
things in themselves, and very fairly perceived by us in their own 
qualities.” This may mean that space and time, together with 
individual objects and events, are completely independent in their 
own nature of all relation to intelligence. It may be, in short, 
an acceptance of the common-sense realism which one is accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of Dr. Reid. In that case, I 
prefer Kant to Dr. Stirling. But if the meaning is, as I am fain 
to think, that space, time, and concrete things are not dependent 
for their reality upon ws, although they are relative to intelligence, 
I do not understand why Kant should be so strongly rebuked for 
making space and time forms of perception instead of sensible 
things. One may surely reject the subjectivity of space and time, 
and yet see in the @sthetic a great advance on previous systems. 
A theory may have in it an alloy that lessens its absolute value, 
and may yet contain a good deal of genuine gold. Kant’s view of 
space and time, were it only for the necessity it lays upon us of 
conceiving the problem of knowledge from an entirely new point 
of view, and of seeking for a theory truer than itself, possesses 
an importance difficult to over-estimate. I do not see how any 
one who has undergone the revolution in his ordinary way of 
thinking, which the critical philosophy, when thoroughly assimi- 


lated, inevitably effects, can any longer be contented simply to 
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announce that space and time are realities, without feeling him- 
self called upon to explain at the same time what relation they 
bear to intelligence. Ordinary realism, and its offspring, psycho- 
logical idealism, have received their death-blow at Kant’s hands, 
and no attempt to resuscitate them can be of any avail. Kant 
himself, at least, was firmly convinced that, in maintaining space 
and time to be forms of our intelligence on its perceptive side, he 
was initiating a reform of supreme importance in philosophy. 
Dr. Stirling speaks of Kant’s doctrine of the external world 
exactly as if it were identical with the sensationalism of such 
thinkers as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer. But it is surely one 
thing to say that space and time are given to us in feelings set up 
in us by an object lying beyond consciousness, and another thing 
to say that they belong to the very constitution of our intelligence 
in so far as it is perceptive. If space and time are forms of per- 
ception, we can no longer go on asking how a world of objects lying 
beyond the mind gets, in some mysterious way, into the mind. 
Kant never, in his philosophical theory, makes any attempt to 
prove the special facts of our ordinary knowledge, or the special 
laws of the natural sciences; these he simply assumes as data 
which it is no business of his to establish. But; although he 
leaves the concrete world just as it was before, he does not leave 
the philosophical theory commonly put forward to explain it just 
as it was. From the critical point of view, things can no longer 
be regarded as unintelligible abstractions, as they must be in any 
theory which, by extruding them from the inner circle of knowl- 
edge, virtually makes them unknowable; being brought into relation 
with our intelligence, there is no barrier to their being known and 
- comprehended. I cannot see that it is doing Kant justice simply 
to say that space and time, and the objects filling them, which 
before were without the mind, are by him brought within the 
mind. He certainly holds them to be “ within,’ but they are 
within, not as transient feelings, but as permanent and unchange- 
able constituents of knowledge, belonging to the very nature of 
human intelligence. Omit the “human,” and we have a view of 
the external world which is consistent with its reality in the only 
intelligible meaning of the term, and which yet denies space and 
time to be subjective any more than objective.’ Kant here, as 
always, is greater than he was himself aware of, and that seems to 
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me criticism of a very unsympathetic and uninstructive sort which 
closely scans the mere outward form of his theory, and fails to see 
behind the form an idea rich in suggestiveness and far-reaching 
in its issues. 

Dr. Stirling’s appreciation of the sthetic seems to me to be 
inadequate ; his view of the relations of sense and understanding, 
as expounded in the Analytic, I regard as 4 complete inversion of 
the true view. The objects of sense fall completely apart from 
the forms of thought. A broad distinction is drawn between per- 
ceptions and judgments about perceptions, and sense is supposed 
to have completed its work before thought begins to operate. 
The Critique we must, therefore, regard as a Phenomenology, 
tracing the successive phases through which our knowledge passes 
on its way to necessary truth. All our knowledge is at first 
simply an immediate apprehension of special facts, coming to us 
without order or connection ; and only afterwards, when thought 
brings into play its schematized categories, is necessity imposed 
upon our perceptions. I maintain, on the contrary, that sense 
does not give a knowledge of individual objects, facts, or events ; 
that of itself it gives us no knowledge whatever ; and that under- 
standing doés not externally impose necessity upon perceptions, 
but is essential to the actual constitution of known objects, facts, 
or events. The Critique I therefore regard, not as a Phenome- 
nology, but as a Metaphysic, 7. ¢., as a systematic account of the 
logically distinguishable, but not the less real, elements that 
together make up our knowledge in its completeness. The im- 
portance of the issue at stake may perhaps excuse the repetition of 
some points I have already tried to explain. 

The Critique may almost be said to part into two independent 
halves, in the first of which Kant speaks from the ordinary or 
uncritical point of view, and in the second of which he advances 
to the critical, or purely philosophical point of view. This im- 
plicit division arises partly from the fact that, as Kant never 
attempts to prove a single qualitative fact or special law of nature, 
in referring to the data which he has to explain, he naturally 
speaks in the language of everyday life, and, therefore, seems to 
be accepting the common-sense view of things; but it partly 
arises also from his accepting the account of the process of knowl- 
edge given in formal logic as true outside of the sphere of phi- 
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losophy proper. According to the ordinary conception of our 
knowledge of things, sense immediately reveals to us actual objects 
lying outside of our consciousness, and passively taken up into 
it. In speaking of the facts demanding philosophical explana- 
tion, Kant does not, as he might have done, deny this assump- 
tion at the very threshold of his inquiry, but seeks gradually 
to undermine it by showing the conclusions to which it leads. 
Moreover, Kant’s own theory of knowledge harmonizes with the 
ordinary view in these two points: (1) that sense or feeling sup- 
plies to us all the concrete element in our knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects, and (2) that it also reveals to us the particular 
feelings belonging to ourselves as individuals. Notwithstanding 
this partial agreement, however, the divergence of criticism and 
dogmatism is radical and complete. For it is one thing to say 
that sense contributes the concrete element in knowledge, and 
quite a different thing to say that it gives us a knowledge of con- 
crete objects. The latter statement is only true of sense, under- 
stood in the loose and popular meaning of the term, as when we 
speak of “sensible objects,” or the “world of sense.” Taken 
simply as an expression of the fact that we have a knowledge 
of external objects apparently by immediate apprehension of 
them, such language may be allowed to pass; but, in the philo- 
sophical meaning of the term, sense is a name for the particular, 
not for the individual. This follows directly trom Kant’s concep- 
tion of space and time as forms of perception, not. realities per- 
ceived. So long as these forms were’supposed to be actual real- 
ities existing in themselves, apart from any relation to us, it 
seemed correct enough to say that by sense we directly receive 
into our minds at once individual objects, and the space and time 
in which they are contained. But, if space and time are not real- 
ities without our consciousness, but potential forms coming into 
existence for consciousness on occasion of knowledge, it is evident 
that our view of the relation of objects to knowledge must be 
radically changed, and therefore our view of that which belongs 
to sense as distinguished from thought. Things which exist be- 
yond our consciousness cannot be contained in space and time, 
which exist only within consciousness. The distinction of the inner 
from the outer world is no longer a distinction of ideas within 
the mind, and material or actual realities without the mind; in- 
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ternal feelings and external objects are alike within consciousness, 
being logically distinguishable, but not really separable. The con- 
trast of internal and external objects arises, so far as sense is con- 
cerned, from the fact that external objects are informed by space 
as well as by time, while our internal life passes in time alone; 
but otherwise our perceptions, and what we know as objects of 
perception, are composed of the same elements. Knowledge al- 
ways comes to us in successive apprehensions; and this is true, 
whether we look at our feelings as in time, or at known objects 
as in space. Now, as sense is the faculty by which we imme- 
diately contemplate the particular taken by itself, it contributes 
a mere “manifold,” which is not yet an individual object, but 
only the sensuous material for such an object. On the inter- 
nal side we have a series of feelings, perpetually coming and go- 
ing, and, therefore, destitute of universality, unity, or connection. 
Isolate this mere series, as the dogmatist does, from objects in 
space, and these feelings are not knowable even as a series. On 
the other hand, separate the external from the internal, and the 
former becomes unknowable and unintelligible. This is the sum 
of the Refutation of Idealism. Sense, therefore, while it contrib- 
utes the particulars implied in our actual knowledge of objects, 
cannot of itself give us any knowledge whatever. We might as 
well claim that, from the mere form of space or time, we can know 
definite objects as hold that the special senses reveal to us con- 
crete things. The dogmatist makes the problem of knowledge 
very easy for himself by assuming that we immediately appre- 
hend actual objects; the actuality he assumes, and the knowledge 
of actuality he figures to himself as a direct glance of sense. But, 
now that sense is seen to be capable of’ supplying only a series of 
unconnected particulars, a new mode of explanation must be 
adopted. The actuality of things must be explained, and not 
simply assumed; and the manner in which the mere particularity 
of sense becomes for us the knowledge of individual objects must 
be shown. The individuality of things, so far as sense is con- 
cerned, vanishes with their supposed independence of our intelli- 
gence, and we are left, by the progress of philosophical reflection, 
with a mere “manifold of sense,” an unconnected congeries of 
particulars, entirely destitute of unity, connection, or system. To 
explain our actual knowledge of objects and of their connections 
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with each other, we require to produce the universal element 
belonging to our intelligence, by the action of which on the par- 
ticulars of sense real knowledge takes place. We have discovered 
the faculty of differences; we must now show what is the faculty 
of unity, and how it produces the various kinds of unity which 
we can see to be implied in our actual knowledge. 

It will be evident from what has been said how Dr. Stirling 
has been led to suppose that Kant regards sense as giving us a 
knowledge of individual objects or facts. Unless we resolutely 
keep before our minds the fact that the Critique is an analysis 
of the logical constituents of our actual knowledge, and not on 
account of the temporal stages, by which the individual and the 
race advance to knowledge of the highest kind, we shall inev- 
itably confuse the popular with the critical point of view. When 
he is leading up to his own theory, and simply stating the facts he 
has to explain, or when he is criticising the dogmatic theory of 
his predecessors, Kant naturally speaks-as if sense immediately 
reveals to us special objects or events. From the philosophical 
point of view, however, sense he conceives of as the faculty which 
supplies to us the isolated differences which thought puts together 
and unites into individual objects or connections of objects. The 
“ manifold of sense ” is, therefore, simply that element in knowl- 
edge which supplies the particular differences of known objects. 
And these differences, of course, vary with the special aspect of 
the known world which at the time is sought to be explained. In 
the Axioms of Perception, for example, in which Kant is seeking 
to show that individual objects in space and time are necessarily 
extensive quanta, the special fact of knowledge to be explained 
is the apprehension of objects as made up of parts forming in- 
dividual aggregates. These parts Kant regards as directly per- 
ceived or contemplated. The “manifold” may be the parts of 
a line, the parts of any geometrical figure, or even particular 
figures regarded as constituents of more complex perceptions ; 
or, again, it may be the parts of individual objects in space. 
But in all of these cases the particulars, as due to sense, are, 
when taken by themselves, mere abstractions ; they are, in fact, 
not even known as particulars apart from the synthetic activity 
of imagination, as guided by the category of quantity. To have 
a knowledge of the parts of a line, or the parts of a house, as 
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parts, is to know at the same time the combination of those 
parts. But the combination takes place for us only through 
the act by which we successively determine space to particular 
parts, and in that determination combine them. Thus, in the 
knowledge of the line, there are implied both the particular ele- 
ment of sense and the universal element of thought. We do not 
Jirst perceive the line and then apply the category, but, 7 per- 
ceiving the line, we apply the category. And, as in all recognition 
of objects in space we necessarily determine the particulars of 
sense through the schema, as silently guided by the category, we 
may express this condition of our knowledge in the proposition, 
“ All percepts are extensive quanta.” This proposition, there- 
fore, rests upon a discrimination of the elements which we are 
compelled to distinguish in explaining how we know any indivicual 
object to be a unity of parts; it is not a proposition which we 
acquire by reflection before we know objects to be extensive 
quanta. Observing that all external objects which we can pos- 
sibly know must be in space, and having seen space to be a neces- 
sary form of thought, we can say axiomatically that every percept 
is an extensive guantum; but this proposition is not one which 
precedes the knowledge of objects as guanta, but one which is re- 
quired to explain the fact of such knowledge. On Dr. Stirling’s 
view, sense gives us a knowledge of individual objects as extended, 
and thought “varnishes” this knowledge with necessity. How 
Kant could possibly suppose sense to give us the perception of 
things in space, without at the same time determining these as 
extensive guanta, I am unable to understand. But, in truth, 
Kant makes no such supposition; what he holds is that spatial 
objects are known as extensive guanta in the act by which the 
productive imagination determines their parts successively, under 
control of the category of quantity. The necessity is implied 
in our actual knowledge, and philosophical reflection merely 
shows it to be there. 

The “ manifold,” again, assumes a different aspect when Kant 
goes on to deal with the dynamical principles. Here the question 
is no longer in regard to the quantitative parts of external objects, 
but in regard to the philosophical justification of the permanence, 
the causal connection, and the mutual influence of these objects. 
In our ordinary and scientific knowledge we take it for granted 
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that we know real objects, which do not pass away with the mo- 
ment, but persist or are permanent. Permanence, in fact, is 
the mark by which we ordinarily distinguish actual existences from 
passing feelings or creations of the imagination. To show philo- 
sophically how this assumption is justified from the nature of our 
intelligence is the object of the First Analogy of Experience. 
Now, the ordinary explanation of the permanence or actuality of 
an external object is, that we simply see, apprehend, or observe 
the object, and immediately know it to be permanent. But the 
consequence of this assumption, as the psychological idealist has 
seen, is that the actual object itself is not apprehended or perceived 
at all. So far as the theory can show, we have indeed a conscious- 
ness of ideas or feelings supposed to represent actual objects, but 
we'do not really come in contact with those objects themselves. 
Kant, taking up the problem at this stage, points out what is 
really implied in a series of feelings or ideas, and from this he 
shows the necessity of the action of thought on sense for the 
knowledge of actual objects as permanent. The “manifold” here 
is individual objects regarded simply as revealed in the direct 
glance of sense. If we immediately apprehend or perceive objects 
to be permanent, we cannot have more before us than separate 
percepts, coming the one after the other. I open my eyes and see 
a house; I move my eyes and see a tree, then a mountain, etc. ; 
but [ cannot, as is usually supposed, see the house, tree, moun- 
tain, etc., to be permanent substances. At each successive mo- 
ment a fresh presentation of sense. comes before me; and, as im- 
mediate apprehension does not go beyond the moment, I can say 
nothing about objects when they are not actually present. Thus, 
the ordinary explanation of the permanence of things really re- 
duces actual objects to successive affections or feelings, coming and 
going like the phantasms of a dream. They are a mere “ mani- 
fold of sense,’ a number of unrelated feelings, really incapable of 
revealing to us any actual or permanent thing. The true expla- 
nation of the fact that we have a knowledge of permanent exter- 
nal things or substances must bring in an element quite distinct 
from sense, and this is the element of thought. The mere isolated 
particulars of sense never could give us a knowledge of actual 
objects; only thought in conjunction with the manifold of sense 
can do so. Kant, then, does not, as Dr. Stirling supposes, hold 
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that sense first gives us a knowledge of actual things, while 
thought comes after and makes this special knowledge universal 
and necessary. On the contrary, he argues that if we are to ex- 
plain the actual fact that we do have a knowledge of permanent 
things, we must not say that sense gives us a knowledge of real 
substances, but, on the contrary, that it supplies only the particu- 
lar differences of things, leaving to thought, in conjunction with 
the imagination, the combination or unification of those differ- 
ences. Kant simply shows, by an inquiry into the mental condi- 
tions, without which a given kind of knowledge would be im- 
possible, what are the logically distinguishable elements in that 
knowledge; and to convert such purely metaphysical distinctions 
into temporal phases in the development of our knowledge is to 
turn his theory upside down. 

A proper comprehension of the way in which criticism trans- 
forms the dogmatic or psychological conception of the nature of 


. sense makes the corresponding transformation of the ordinary 


view of the nature of thought easily intelligible. As sense sup- 
plies the particular element in knowledge, so thought reduces the 
particular to unity. From the dogmatic point of view, judgment 
is always a process of analysis. Kant does not deny that analyti- 
cal judgments are valuable within their own sphere, but he denies 
that they in any way enable us to solve the problem of philosophy. 
For such judgments, valuable as they are in bringing clearly before 
our minds what we already know in an obscure and half-uncon- 
scious way, canuot explain the process by which we obtain a 
knowledge of actual things and their connections. The analysis 
of such pure conceptions as substance and cause can never estab- 
lish the application of these conceptions to real objects, but only 
brings out explicitly what we mean when we speak of substances 
or causes. Analytical judgments thus fall outside of the domain 
of philosophy proper. They rest upon the purely formal principle 
of contradiction. If we but express in the predicate what is 
implied in the subject, and do not attach to the subject a predi- 
cate inconsistent with it, we conform to the only condition de- 
manded by the analytic judgment. The affirmative proposition, 
“ Body is extended,” satisfies this condition, since “ extension” is 
an attribute implied in the conception of “ body ;” the negative 
proposition, “Body is not immaterial,” is a correct analytical 
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judgment, since it merely excludes from the conception of body 
an attribute contradictory of it. We can thus see wherein the 
essential vice of the dogmatic theory of judgment consists. The 
dogmatist supposes we may establish the objective application of 
a conception by simply showing that a given judgment is not self- 
contradictory. Wolff, ¢. g., thought he could prove the conception 
of causality to be true of real things, because that conception, 
when analyzed, yields the judgment, “ Whatever is contingent 
has a cause.” But the judgment is purely analytical, only ex- 
pressing explicitly what is implicit in the conception of the “ con- 
tingent.” . How, then, are we to account for the application of con- 
ceptions to real things? How, in other words, can we show that 
there are judgments which are synthetical, and yet rest upon con- 
ceptions? This question, insoluble on the dogmatic method, may 
be answered by the critical method. 

We have seen that sense can only contribute the particular 
element in knowledge, and that the universal element is supplied 
by thought. A conception, therefore, on which a synthetical 
judgment is to rest can be nothing but a pure universal, having in 
it no concrete element. In all thinking which yields real knowl- 
edge the particulars of sense must be reduced to unity by being 
referred to a single supreme self, for, on any other supposition, 
there would be no unity in our knowledge as a whole. It is 
nothing to the point that we may not, in our ordinary conscious- 
ness, be aware that the self is the supreme condition of any real 
knowledge. It is enough if we can show that in all knowledge of 
reality the “I” must be present, and must manifest its presence 
in the actual fact of knowledge. Certainly, if we take the self 
apart from its activity, as manifested in knowing, we cannot get 
beyond the merely analytical judgment, I=1; but, when we seek 
to explain actual knowledge, we are compelled to see that, were 
there no identical “I,” expressing its activity in uniting the par- 
ticulars of sense, we could have no connected knowledge. The 
“JT think,” or “I unite,” is, however, but the general expression 
of the condition of any real knowledge. But, as all knowing is 
definite knowing, or the thinking of the real world in specific ways, 
to intelligence as thinking there must belong universal forms or 
functions of unity, enabling us to reduce the manifold of sense to 
definite unity, order, and system. How do we know that to 
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thought there belong such forms or functions? We know it from 
the fact that in our actual knowledge, the reality of which no one 
doubts, we do form real judgments. The fact that there are such 
judgments we do not seek to prove; our object is simply to show 
what the constitution of our thought must be on supposition of 
such judgments. Now, if the self is the supreme condition of 
unity, and the categories the forms potentially capable of reduc- 
ing the special manifold of sense to specific unities, we can see 
how real judgments are possible, and what will be their character, 
A real judgment must be the act by which the categories, as pure 
universals, come together with the manifold of sense. One other 
point, nme, must be mentioned in order to complete our ac- 
count of the conditions of real knowledge. All our knowledge 
comes to us in successive acts, and hence real judgments mnst 
operate upon the manifold of sense under the form of time. We 
must, therefore, explain how actual knowledge is possible, in ac- 
cordance with the fact that we know real objects and their con- 
nection in a series of cognitions. Accordingly, it will be our aim, 
in setting forth the various classes of real judgments, to point out 
how the manifold of sense is related to the schemata or general 
determinations of time. 

I have endeavored, in the account just given of the relations of 
thought and sense, to emphasize the view which I take of the 
Critique, that it is an exposition of the constituent elements which 
we may logically distinguish in knowledge, not on account of 
the order in which our knowledge is developed in time. In every 
recognition of an external object as an extensive or intensive 
quantity, we bring into operation the categories of quantity and 
quality respectively, and this we do in the act by which we suc- 
cessively combine the particulars of sense. In our actual knowl- 
edge of a given substance, a given connection of events, or given 
objects as mutually influencing each other, we connect the mani- 
fold of sense under the silent guidance of the categories of sub- 
stance, cause, and reciprocity, and connect them according to 
their respective schemata. And when we express what is implied 
in any of these actual cognitions, we are able to state the prin- 
ciple in a universal form, because the categories, as belonging to 
the very nature of our thinking intelligence, necessarily combine 
the manifold always in the same way. The principles of judg- 
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ment are therefore at once philosophical propositions and ultimate 
laws of nature. Just as a mathematical judgment is a proposition 
belonging to the science of mathematics, and at the same time a 
law manifested in the particular object to which the proposition 
refers ; just as any scientific proposition goes to form the body of 
the science to which it belongs, and yet formulates a law to which 
all facts of a certain kind must conform; so the philosophical 
judgment that “all percepts are extensive quanta,” or that “in 
all changes of phenomena substance is permanent,” is not only a 
proposition belonging to the science of philosophy, but a law 
or principle manifested in our actual knowledge. When Kant 
speaks of bringing phenomena under a rule of the understanding, 
he does not mean that we jist know the phenomena in question, 
and then bring them under the rule, but he means that, unless 
they were brought under the rule in the act of knowing them, they 
could not be known as real in the particular way which at the 
time we have under consideration. When, indeed, we reflect 
upon our knowledge, we express the act by which thought unites 
the manifold of sense in the form of a rule or proposition ; but 
our reflection does not create the rule, but only recognizes it. 
Had not the rule been silently employed in the actual process of 
knowing the real object or connection, we should never discover 
it. Did Kant really mean to say that we first know real facts by 
sense, and afterwards subsume them under conceptions, his po- 
lemic against dogmatism would be a huge ¢gnoratio elenchi ; for, 
on this interpretation of his theory, the facts known by sense fall 
completely apart from the conceptions supposed to reduce them 
to unity, and the possibility of real judgments becomes inexplica- 
ble. So miserable a failure in his explanation of knowledge I 
refuse to attribute to Kant. His real view is that thinking in- 
telligence either constitutes objects as such, or connects objects 
with each other, by operating upon the detached manifold of 
sense. In the apprehension of a house, e. g., I must have not only 
the separate impressions coming to me as my eye runs over it, but 
I must put together its spatial parts in the act of generating them ; 
and, as the parts are put together under the guidance of the cate- 
gory of quantity, in apprehending the house I at the same time 
know it as an extensive quantum. 

Kant makes no attempt to connect together the various princi- 
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ples of judgment; on the contrary, he regards each as independ- 
ent and complete in itself. And it is easy to understand why he 
takes this view. Starting as he does from the notion of knowl- 


‘edge as completed, and embodied more especially in the mathe- 


matical and physical sciences, he naturally seeks only to demon- 
strate that such knowledge is inconceivable, if we persist in mak- 
ing an absolute separation of intelligence and nature, instead of 
conceiving of nature as constituted in its universal aspect by neces- 
sary forms of perception and of thought. In seeking to explain 
the demonstrative certainty of mathematical propositions, and their 
application to individual objects, and in seeking to show what 
are the universal laws of nature, he simply takes up one aspect 
of knowledge after another and points out the intellectual ele- 
ments involved in each. Dealing, not with the temporal origin of 
knowledge, but with the logical constituents involved in it, he sets 
the various elements of knowledge apart by themselves, and com- 
bines them in a system, the form of which is chiefly due to his 
own external reflectioa. But while Kant does not so much render 
the “ very form and pressure” of thought, as simply place its ele- 
ments side by side; and while he is very far from tracing out, in 
all its delicate completeness, “the diamond net” with which intel- 
ligence envelops the particulars of sense, his presentation of the 
various principles of judgment follows half unconsciously, and ap- 
proximates closely to the natural order of logical evolution. It is 
well also to observe that, although he speaks of those principles as 
the highest laws of knowledge, and therefore of nature as a whole, 
Kant really concentrates his attention on external nature; in fact, 
he has expressly pointed out that the rules of the understanding 
are only verifiable in relation to objects in space, as contrasted 
with the succession of mental states in time. On the other hand, 
he virtually assumes space to be already determined, and only 
seeks to show how its parts can become known to us successively. 
In the first principle, formulating the axioms of perception, he ab- 
stracts from all the concrete wealth of the universe, and from all 
the connections of things, and limits himself to the question as to 
how space and objects ih space are known as in time. And the 
answer he gives naturally is, that every individual object of per- 
ception is an extensive guantum, known to us in the successive 
addition of units, as guided by the unseen influence of the category 
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of quantity. In what other way the external object may be de- 
termined, Kant does not here inquire, but confines himself to the 
proof of the proposition, that no external object is knowable at all 
without being known as an extensive guantum. His next step is 
to ask whether in the knowledge of external objects there is any 
universal and necessary characteristic ; and he finds that while we 
cannot anticipate the special properties of things, since these are 
perpetually changing on us, we can anticipate that all objects capa- 
ble of being known at all must have intensive quantity or degree. 
So far the question has not been raised as to what constitutes the 
reality, the connection and the mutual influence of objects. But 
this question is forced upon us the moment we make affirmations 
in regard to the relations of objects. We can no longer refer to 
our perceptions in proof of the reality of our knowledge. We 
have therefore to show by what right we assume objects to be per- 
manent and actually connected. In the three Analogies of Ex- 
perience this question is taken up, and it is proved, first, that the 
knowledge of real objects involves the application of the category 
of substance to the manifold of sense through the schema of the 
permanent; secondly, that the knowledge of real sequences can 
only be explained, if we presuppose the schema of order in time, 
as limiting the category to the particular determinations of sensible 
perception ; and lastly, that the knowledge of real external ob- 
jects, as mutually influencing each other, implies the schema of 
coexistence in time, as standing under the category of reciprocity. 
In the Postulates of Empirical Thought, Kant, having now con- 
sidered external objects as such, and external objects as related to 
each other, raises the question as to the relation of external things 
to our thought of them. And the subjective criteria of knowl- 
edge he finds to lie in the possibility, the actuality and the neces- 
sity of our ideas. The final result of the whole investigation is to 
reverse completely the ordinary conception of the relations of intel- 
ligence and nature. The world of real things is not, as dogmatic 
philosophy had wrongly assumed, an independent congeries of 
real things externally taken up into our minds, but a system of 
objects constituted for us by the activity of our intelligence act- 
ing on the particulars of sense. 
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PHILOSOPHIC OUTLINES—COSMOLOGIC, THEO- 
LOGIC, AND PSYCHOLOGIC. 


BY H. K. JONES. 


The empirical sciences generalize and systematize facts, par- 
ticulars, comprising as their principle the immediate formal and 
material causes. Philosophy divests the empirical particular of 
its separateness, and establishes its character and reason in the 
cause, efficient and jinal of all things. 

Science is empirical, doxastic, demonstrative; philosophy is 
speculative and dialectic. And so philosophy is not a science, 
either of physics or of metaphysics; neither of mathematics nor 
of politics, nor of ethics, nor of logic, nor of theology, nor of psy- 
chology, nor of cosmology—but a science of sciences, it speculates 
and judges all these in their respective grounds and final reasons. 

Thus philosophy and empirical science may be deemed predica- 
ments respectively of primary and secondary causation. They 
are accordingly correlate and reciprocally interrelated. The cor- 
poreal frame of science is physical, inanimate. That of philosophy 
is spiritual, psychical, animate—fountained in the supreme ¢dea, 
which contains within itself the unities and essences of all things, 
as effects depending from their causes. 

The idea of the soul is not a thought, nor a mere thinking ma- 
chine; but an entity self-conscious—a living form with a think- 
ing faculty. And, in the cognition of true being, the factor of 
sentience is logically prior, and the act of thought posterior. 
Jove himself is a royal soul with a regal intellect. 

True philosophy realizes the contact of the spiritual affection 
or sentience with living ideas, and so hints and glimpses of the 
first cause are beheld and contemplated, and they generate in the 
attentive soul knowledges divine. Man thinks and feels. Con- 
ventionally, science is predicated of the processes of abstract 
thought; philosophy of the concrete processes of the thinking 
and sentient faculties of the soul. The blood of science is water, 
the blood of philosophy is the wine of life. Science is inductive 
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in its method—philosophy is deductive in its method. It is 
deemed expedient to outline discursively the point of view and 
the method somewhat characteristic of the proposed course of dis- 
cussions. 

Caste is an idea, a principle universal in the mental generations 
of man. The Oriental quaternary castehood still frames the social 
fabrique, whether individually or collectively considered. Man, 
in the social genesis of this planet, is ever intellectual, moral, mer- 
cenary, and desiderative. His motives are science, heroism, re- 
ward, and sensuality. In the Platonic idiom we predicate of the 
social order—the servile class, and the mercenary class, and the 
auxiliary class, and the guardian class. In the Oriental idiom, 
_ the Sudra, the Vaisya, the Kshatrya, and the Brahman. 

(1.) Those who through life employ sense without intellect are 
conversant only with sensibles—esteem sensibles the firsts and 
the lasts of things—apprehend that whatever among sensibles 
is painful is eve, and whatever among them is pleasant is good. 
And their life endeavor is to avoid the one, and to procure 
as much as possible of the other. This life is depraved in sen- 
sibles, and is therefore full of servitude, and is the remotest from 
God, the true good—these souls issue from the foot of Brahma. 

(2.) The mercenary caste, those who traffic in affairs, opining 
that magnitude and parvitude of soul are mensurable by corpo- 
real bulk of things, and that the massing of worldly riches and 
honors and power is the chief good. And in this phantasy they 
toil from the cradle to the grave—these souls, these soul forces, 
these social forces are the mercenaries, the Vaisya caste, and these 
issue from the thigh of Brahma. 

(3.) The auxiliaries, the military class, the forces of the 
social moralities and heroic virtues, the sucial will forces of the 
church and the state, constitutive of the civil institutions, admin- 
istrative of the laws, and defensive and protective of the common 
weal—this is the Kshatrya caste. These issue from the arm of 
Brahma. 

(4.) The guardians, the governors, the intellectual social forces, 
intellectual soul forces, mind exalted to the intelligible, the su- 
pernatural consciousness, to the sphere of the pure thought, to 
the sphere of ideas, the sphere of universals, exempted of the 
image of sense in the cognition of true entity, the true sacerdotal 
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order, mind in the transcendency of ideas and principles—these 
forces issue from the mouth of Brahma, and in this meru, this 
golden mountain of the gods, in this seat of Jupiter Olympus, in 
this Zion, the mountain of our King, this summit of the beauty 
and the joy of the whole earth, must we establish our observa- 
tory, would we adequately survey the broad fields or fathom the 
golden mines of the Platonic philosophy. This mental eminency 
must we achieve and occupy, riglitly to estimate and identify and 
unify all systems of philosophic thought. 

These four orders of the social forces are generalized as two, 
because the mercenary and the epithumetie are unified in the 
irrational corporeal, while the moral and intellectual are unitied 
in the rational, the spiritual. And hence the natwral man and 
the spiritual mam. He in whom desire leads and mercenariness 
ministers is natural, earthy, and he in whom intelligence leads, and 
will and conscience minister, is the spiritual man, the divine man. 

History is comprehended in its permanent and transient fac- 
tors. Each of the historic generations, or greater social cycles, 
requires, as the fruition of its gymnastics, the solution of its life 
problems, universal and particular, and the thought which is ade- 
quate to this constitutes its philosophy. And philosophy. has 
hence its two factors, the permanent and transient, in that it is 
comprehensive of universals and of particulars as its extremes. 

On the one hand, humanity is free, through all its eons, and 
herein lies the permanent factor, which threads into unity the 
philosophic systems of the world—that speech and discourse of 
things which transcend all patois and idiom of particular systems 
and faiths and times, in which we are face to face in personal dis- 
course and fraternity with all that 2s, and therefore with all that 
has been or shall be—a fraternity with the angels of God, and all 
the great ages, in whose light are dissipated, as mists and fog be- 
fore the sun, the partial conceptions of universal history. 

On the other hand, humanity is protean, through the perpetual 
mutations of the temporal forms. And in this term of the philo- 
sophie triad is grounded the necessarily unstable, yet, may be, 
adequate thought which speculates the differentiating insignia of 
the social fabrique of the different ages, and herein lies the tran- 
sient factor of philosophy ; and this, when exclusively assumed, is 
the ground and material for all the illiberal and contentious con- 
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ceit of narrow minds, That humanity renders social manners 
and institutions the most different and even opposite in their 
forms, vehicular and instrumental of the same common ends, cul- 
ture in wisdom and virtue, is inconceivable to the illiberal con- 
ceit, and therefore conclude the egotisms, “ None, ere our time 
and manners, can have achieved philosophy.” 

A philosophising endeavor which assumes exclusive validity of 
the transient elements of the world will begin with subjecting all 
systems of philosophy and of faith to the crucible of unbelief, and 
end with predicating truth of nature only, and of physics, and 
sensible and conventional forms. 

In the last quarter century there has culminated this period 
of unbelief, immanent in the lifetime of every generation. The 
public spirit is irreverent, undevout. It rates nature’s phenomena 
as the ultimate verities, rather than the disclosures of the truth 
concealed behind them. Its trust is in physics and matter, its 
thought rejects the immaterial and the supernatural as unsub- 
stantial and unknowable, and unavailable for the uses of the 
practical life. Human society has a very limited endurance, con- 
sistently with the public morality and religion, of this abstract 
realistic thought. 

Philosophy, the handmaiden of religion and the servant of all, 
must from this time relumine for this generation the problems 
of man’s existence. The mind of this country is in the dawn of 
the Christian philosophy, the epoch of the idealities of the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; and whether we discourse in the modern or 
more ancient dialect of things, the prime indication of the age 
seems to be the cognition and identification of the supernatural, 
its relations and correlations with the natural, its identification 
as a factor in all life and in all human history and experience, 
and science and philosophy, its manifestation in nature and in 
the physical constitution of man, and in the social institutions, 
the family, the State, and the Church. 

In the prevailing thought and science, or reputed sciences of 
our current time, this theme is reputed “terra incognita,” ab- 
stract, abstruse, foreign and unrelated to the practical interests 
of humanity and the world. On the other hand, it is esteemed 
by some as most concrete, most practical, most immanent in the 
life of the world, most identifiable, and most eminently knowable. 
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In this latter appreciation must be found the dignity and 
adaptedness of this theme—indeed, its indispensableness asa key— 
to the aim and range and method of the Platonic philosophy, 
whose aim and range is the comprehension of the existence of 
man as a being of the supernatural order, and therefore eternal 
and immortal; while in the former appreciation are grounded a 
public opinion and a popular science which find neither voice 
nor speech in man, nor in nature, nor in the universe of any other 
entity than nature’s physics, with her mechanics and chemistries ; 
and from this witness the public ear hath scarce ever heard that 
there és @ spirit. 

We hear much in our day (indeed we hear almost nothing 
more) of natural forces and natural law, with a quasi-disavowal, 
if not an absolute repudiation, of will forces in nature, and intelli- 
gence in nature, in the world of sensibles, as well as in the con- 
stitution of man; and, owing to reasons accessible to philosophy, 
there is a dominant tendency in our current scientific thinking 
to what may be denominated physical and realistic abstraction, the 
cognition and verification of a physics without a metaphysics, a 
natural without a supernatural, a sensible without an intelli- 
gible, a material without a spiritual, a real without an ideal, a 
lower world without an upper world, and, consequently, a natural 
order without an intelligible order, natural law without mind, nat- 
ural forces without will forces, and a kosmos without a logos. 
And the end of this contemplation, scientifically and historically 
judged, must be the identification of nature, physics, matter, as 
the absolute and the only. And even already, as noticed above, 
in the name, and prudence, and modesty of science, we are en- 
joined from this ground, that all else, the realm of the intelli- 
gible, the supernatural, the ideal is not merely the “terra incog- 
nita,” but even the very wnknowable, because non-extant. 

It may be fairly questioned whether a true science of nature 
ever was, or ever can be achieved, without the connate science 
of the supernatural. It may be fairly questioned whether the 
plaudits of genius in the pursuit of the abstract natural sciences, 
arrogated by modern civilization, may not entitle us to a very 
dubious reputation. And, indeed, it is scarcely questionable 
that a culture of this order, an exclusive trust in and use of the 
abstract knowledge of those secrets of nature which empower and 
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arm mankind unto a mere terrestrial gianthood, shall not ulti- 
timately yield fruits conjoint with the causes and processes of 
social and moral insanity, and dissolution and decay. 

A prime-element in all philosophical process is the clear dis- 
cernment of the correlatedness of cause and effect, that through- 
out the realms of mind and of nature they are related in discrete, 
and not in continuous degree, so that in all things cause is utterly 
exempted of its effects. The cause cannot become the effect of 
itself, nor can the effect become the cause of itself. And this is 
especially maintained and manifested in the relations of mind and 
matter. Mind cannot become matter, and matter cannot become 
mind. Mind is supereminent, native in the prerogative of causa- 
tion, and matter distinguished only in the subordination of effects. 
The law, therefore, of mind is léberty, and the law of matter is 
necessity. 

The forms of mind and the forms of matter are the two factors 
of the universe. The forms of mind produce. The forms of 
matter are the produced. These producing powers are the super- 
natural. These produced forms are the natural. There is no- 
thing in the physical and material processes that can form the 
honeycomb. Some power acting from without this chain of pro- 
cesses has constrained this result. Matter by no physical law ever 
gets itself moved into this shape. 

The steam-engine is a material shape, but nature by no physi- 
cal process ever moved matter into this shape. Some master 
power standing outside the chain of her processes has wrought in 
her chambers. An idea in the mind of man has through his will 
produced this form. There is nowhere else than in the world of 
mind a power capable of this production. Matter by any natural 
law or physical process never moved itself into this shape. The 
cause is the supernatural form in the mind. The effect is the 
natural form. The one is the producer. The other is the pro- 
duced. 

And now mark. Ideas rule. All works of all arts are ideas 
realized, produced into material shape, adumbrated in material 
effigy. No artist or artisan lays hand to the artificial realization, 
except from the preéxisting furm in the mind. If the ideal form 
be poor and indistinct, his production must be poor. If the ideal 
be exalted in excellence, then shall the ,production be informed 
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and animate with beauty and dignity and power. But, in all her 
adyta, nature has no such secret; no law or process which ever 
moved matter into the form of the Phidian statue. This form 
and this power have their fountain in the mind and will of man, 
a true supernatural power, since by its own force it pervades the 
sphere of nature, and dominates her processes of cause and effect, 
so as to bring to pass what would never come to pass within her 
domain from her own internal action. Matter has no capability 
to move itself into such shapes. 

But what of the corporeal frame of animated nature? and chief 
of the corporeal frame of man—the masterpiece? This, again, is a 
natural body—a material shape. It is a production and has a 
producer. It is an effect, and must have a producing cause. 
Should the materialist, or the scientist, or the philosopher, discover 
lying upon yonder plain this tenement, void of its tenant, would 
he predicate and reason, concerning its cause and history, that it 
had never tenanted another order of entity than nature’s mechan- 
ics and chemistries? No, he must agree with all mankind that 
this- form had been tenanted and used by that order of entity 
which thinks, and feels, and wills, and acts, and loves, and hates, 
and hopes, and fears, and that desires, and restrains, and limits 
desire. For there are reasons and principles compelling the be- 
lief of man that nature has no such secret in her laboratory, no 
such production known to her laws, her dynamics and chemis- 
tries. This form of a human body never oozed up out of the 
ground, but a power above nature—a supernatural power—hath 
wrought within her chambers, appropriating her laboratory, her 
alembics, and retorts, and chemicals, and her square and compass, 
and her ropes and pulleys—a master workman, appropriating 
her implements and materials to his own ideal aims by the force 
of his own will, constraining her instrumentalities and methods to 
the production of that which would never come to pass within her 
domain from her own free internal action. 

Matter does not think, matter does not feel. Matter is not self- 
moving unto predilected forms. The other factor in nature’s 
workings is an entity that thinks and feels, and is self moved, and 
moves upon and in matter, manipulating it into shapes instrumen- 
tal of its own ideal aims and ends. This entity is mind, soul, 
man, demon, angel, deity. And so man is seen bearing in hand 
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to-day his primeval commission—to subdue the earth and have 
dominion over it. 

Man is not a material being, nor yet a physical being. Physics 
and matter are his subordinates, his means, and instruments in 
time. But from these he subsists not at all. He is a plant of celes- 
tial genus : 


** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 


‘“* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, which is our home. 


*“* Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 


“The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 


“* At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Man is an entity of the supernatural order. No physical forces 
or material forms can ever become component of mind, or of men- 
tal processes. These natures are diverse, and not related in con- 
tinuous degree. And the lower nature cannot become the higher 
nature, nor intrude itself into its sphere. Universally, matter is 
the not-me—the otherness to mind. 

Man appropriates the material elements, forces, and forms to the 
subsistence of his corporeal nature—like to like—and so must nur- 
ture himself with the knowledges of truth and the participations 
of good divine. In nature he finds provision for his gymnastics ; 
in the heavens, provision for his subsistence. And of man there 7s 
a physical body, and there is a spiritual body, and the spiritual 
body is the true human body, and the natural corporeality is its. 
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effigy, and only when and where this true body abides, there 
only can this material effigy be manifest ; and whenever this true, 
this essential human form takes itself away, then and therefrom 
its effigy—the material frame—the apparition, must disappear. 
“T heard this day that none doth build a stately habitation but 
he that means to dwell therein.” And, so long as the tenant 
abides, the tenement is maintained. 

If the man, the supernatural, abide within the material habi- 
tation for a hundred years, it presents a certain identical form, 
common to the race and peculiar to the individual, denominated 
the human form. But let that part of the man that thinks, and 
feels, and wills, and moves of itself orderly unto rational ends and 
aims, but depart, and in a day, a month, that material habitation 
is but a formless mass of rubbish. What was it that demonstrated 
human form for a hundred years? Was it the material part that 
cannot of itself, when constituted, maintain its form for 4 day? or 
does the truth here stand forth, that human form is a predicate of 
the soul alone, and not in any true sense of the material body of 
aman? “Forma mentis eterna.” Says an eminent physiologist, 
the material body is the organ by which we act upon the material 
world. 

So much appears in the nature and constitution of man con- 
cerning the supernatural and the natural, the mental and the 
material, the spiritual body and the natural body. And now of 
this supernatural, may and ought we to predicate knowledge— 
science? Do we know anything of man’s thoughts and opinions, 
of his reasonings and judgments, of his conscience, his motives, his 
will, and his passions, and affections, and desires, and deeds? Do 
we not know as much at least about them as we do about nature’s 
physics and mechanics and chemistries? Do we not know as much 
about mind as we do about matter? Says Mr. Stewart: “ Of all the 
truths we know, the existence of mind is the most certain. Even 
the system of Berkeley concerning the non-existence of matter is 
far more conceivable than that nothing but matter exists in the 
universe. To what function of matter can that principle be 
likened by which we love and fear, and are excited by enthusiasm 
and elevated by hope, or sunk in despair?” 

Then there may be, and should be, and is, a science, a knowing 
of the supernatural, as well as a science of the natural, and it is a 
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science which in the order of the universe underlies and fountains 
all material science, and it is plainly the original of which the 
latter is the derivation. This science is, therefore, that true know- 
ing of the supernatural and its logical process of manifesting and 
“bringing clearly to light the spiritual unity of the world, not as 
contradictory of the material unity, but as underlying it and 
being the source from which it depends. And a natural without 
a supernatural is mere sense without the veason—a kosmos with- 
out a logos.” 

And now from this plain of observation let us transfer the view 
to the planet—the great globe—the habitation of the race, with 
all its intelligible orders, and their relations with its physical and 
material economies and sensible forms. And hereof let it be pro- 
posed, that there is a natural world, and inferentially, that there 
is a supernatural world, a world of natural substance, and a world 
of spiritual substance, a world of natural forms, and a world of men- 
tal or spiritual forms, and that these worlds are correlates, ¢. 2., a 
natural world cannot exist without a spiritual world, and a spiritual 
world cannot exist without a natural world, any more than a human 
body can exist without a man, or a man without a human body. 

Of the relations of the intelligible and the sensible worids, says 
the Duke of Argyle, “ We know of mind only as itself and as 
nothing else. The difference between it and all other things 
seems infinite and immeasurable. The difficulty of distinguishing 
mind and matter arises, in part at least, not from any misconcep- 
tion as to what mind is (for of this our knowledge is direct), but 
to a misconception of what matter is, and what the forces are 
which we call material forces. Close analysis of the phenomena 
of nature, and of our own ideas in regard to them, has already 
prepared us to believe that those forces which work in matter, 
and produce in us the impressions from which we derive our con- 
ceptions of it, are themselves ¢mmaterzal, and can be traced run- 
ning up into a region where they are lost in the light of mind. 
The Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body sanctions 
and endorses the notion that there is some deep connection be- 
tween spirit and form which is essential, and which cannot be 
finally sundered, even in the divorce of death.” 

And now, in these two correlated worlds of mind and matter, 
in the macrocosm as in the microcosmic constitution of man, mind 
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moves matter— mens agitat molem ”—mind is the moving cause 
in matter. 4s mind moves in nature, matter is moved, and 
“mens omnivus una,” mind through and in all things is one and 
the same. The psychic form is the parent of the physical pro- 
cesses, and the prototype of the natural body, and without a super- 
natural there could be no natural form. Were there no life forms 
in the supernatural sphere, there would be no sensible forms in 
nature. The supernatural is the sphere of causes, therefore the 
physical is the sphere of effects. But what are these life forms 
from which all material shapes are said to depend ? 

“ There are, indeed, many and wonderful regions in the earth, 
and it is itself neither of such a kind nor of such a magnitude as 
is supposed by those who are accustomed to speak of the earth, as 
I have been persuaded by a certain person.”” Whereupon Sim- 
mias said: “ How mean you, Socrates? For I, too, have heard 
many things about the earth, not, however, those things which 
have obtained your belief. I would therefore gladly hear them.” 
“Indeed, Simmias, the art of Glaucus does not seem to me to be 
required to relate what these things are; that they are true, how- 
ever, appears to me more than the art of Glaucus can prove, and 
besides, I should probably not be able to do it, and, even if I did 
know how, what remains to me of life, Simmias, seems insufficient 
for the length of the subject. 

“ However, the idea of the earth, such as I am persuaded it is, 
and the different regions in it, nothing hinders me from telling. 
I am persuaded, then,” said he, “in the first place, that it is of a 
spherical form,” and, as respects its material aspects: “‘ Yet fur- 
ther,” said he, “that it is immensely great, and that we who in- 
habit some small portion of it, from the River Phasis to the Pillar 
of Hercules, dwell about the sea like ants or frogs about a marsh ; 
and that many others elsewhere dwell in many similar places, for 
that there are everywhere about the earth many low regions of 
various forms and sizes, into which there is a confluence of water, 
mist, and air. But that the pure earth (the essential earth itself) 
is situated in the pure heavens (in which are the stars), and which 
most persons who are accustomed to speak about such things call 
ether. 

“That we are ignorant, then, that we dwell in its low regions, 
and imagine that we inhabit the upper parts of the earth, just as 
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if any one dwelling in the bottom of the sea should think that he 
dwelt on the sea, and, beholding the sun and the other stars through 
the water, should imagine that the sea was the heavens; but 
through sloth and weakness should never have reached the sur- 
face of the sea, nor, having emerged and risen up from the sea to 
this region, have seen how much more pure and beautiful it is 
than the place where he is, nor has even he@rd of it from any one 
else who has seen it. This, then, is the very condition in which 
we are; for, dwelling in the lowest regions of the earth, we think 
that we dwell above it. But this is because, by reason of our weak- 
ness and sloth, we are unable to reach to the aérial summit. Since, 
if any one could arrive at this summit, or, becoming winged, could 
fly up thither, on emerging from hence he would see, just as with 
us, fishes emerging from the sea—behold what is here—so any one 
would behold the things there. And, if his nature were able to 
endure the contemplation, he would know that that is the true 
heaven, and the true light, and the trwe earth.” . . . And, again: 
“In that earth all things that grow, grow in a manner propor- 
tioned to its nature—trees, flowers, and fruits ; and, again, in like 
manner, its mountains and stones possess in the same proportion 
smoothness, transparency, and more beautiful colors, of which the 
well-known stones here that are so highly prized are but the ex- 
uviee, such as sardin stones, jasper, and emerald, and all of that 
kind. But there, there is nothing subsists that is not of this char- 
acter, and even more beautiful than these. 

* And that earth is adorned with all these ; and, moreover, with 
gold and silver, and other things of the kind, so that to behold it 
is a sight for the blessed. There are also many other animals, and 
men upon it, some dwelling in mid-earth, others about the air as 
we do about the sea, and others in islands which the air flows 
around, and, in one word, what water and the sea are to us for 
our necessities the air is to them, and what air ‘is to us, that ether 
is to them. 

“But their seasons are of such a temperament that they are free 
from disease, and they surpass us in sight, and hearing, and smell- 
ing, and everything of this kind, as much as air excels water, and 
ether air in purity. Moreover, they have abodes, and temples of 
the gods, in which gods really dwell, and voices, and oracles, and 
actual visions of the gods, and such like intercourse with them. 
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The sun, too, and the moon and stars, are seen by them such as 
they really are. And their felicity in other respects is corre- 
spondent with these things.” 

The planet, as the man, has a natural sphere and a supernatural 
sphere. Its natural sphere is constituted of material forms, and 
its supernatural sphere is constituted of intelligible forms. There 
is a world of sensible: forms, and there is a world of intelligible 
forms, and the material world, universally and particularly, de- 
pends from the supernatural world, and that is a sphere of essen- 
tial forms, of which nature’s forms are the phenomena and effigy. 
And those essential entities are in the truest sense organic. There 
are mountains and valleys, and rivers and seas, and precious 
stones, and gold and silver, and trees, and flowers and fruits, and 
there are animals, and men and women, and heroes and heroines, 
and angels and demons, celestial and infernal; and that sphere 
is the supernatural factor of the planet. Abstract it from physics, 
and nature will as universally collapse and disappear as the ma- 
terial body of man when his spirit departs from it. Matter has in 
and of itself no capability and no predilection for moving itself 
into these shapes of nature. 

And are there any other people, any other intelligible order, 
occupying this planet besides those mortals that are manifest to our 
senses in this low-down mortal plain? And do we run the planet ? 
And do we single-handed and alone keep this ball in motion ? 
Where, and in what relation to it and to us, may be those whom 
the many thousands of ages have garnered hence, who like our- 
selves have trooped through this valley and have passed on? Are 
they anywhere, and have they any business in it? Do they at all 
belong to the scheme and movement of the world? Sings an 
American poet: ‘Oh! I believe, of all those billions of men and 
women that tilled the unnamed lands, every one exists this hour, 
here or elsewhere, invisible to us, in exact proportion to what he 
or she grew from in life, and out of what he or she did, felt, be- 
came loved, sinned in life. 

‘“‘T suspect their results curiously await in the yet unseen world 
counterparts of what accrued to them in the seen world. 

“T know that they belong to the scheme of the world every bit 


as much as we belong to it, and as all will henceforth belong to 
it.” 
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Let us see what we can see. Either the visible inhabitants of 
this mortal plain arbitrate and predetermine historic eventualities 
according to the predilection of the mind and will of man ; or else, 
on the other hand, the curriculum and processes of history are 
arbitrated and projected by some higher cause, of whose ends 
man here is the servant. 

One day a nation was born, and angels sat in the council of the 
Most High, and they commissioned the nation to the high preroga- 
tive and service of standard-bearer of universal empire, and they 
fashioned and delivered by the hands of their servants this stone, 
to be made the head of the corner: “The Creator has endowed 
all men with certain unalienable rights (rights that may not there- 
fore be alienated by the hand of man), among which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The years passed by and the 
nation forgot. And in its oblivion it dreamed and said: We run 
the planet, we are the builders, and we like not, and we reject this 
old corner-stone. This is a mere “ glittering generality,” “a mere 
rhetorical flourish.” This, rather, shall be the head of the corner : 
“The black man has no rights which the white man is bound to 
respect.” 

And behold! At midnight, in the night when the nation slept 
this sleep, and dreamt this vain dream, there appeared in the hori- 
zon a sign and a wonder, appearing at first no bigger than the 
hand of aman. John Brown appeared in Harper’s Ferry with a 
dozen and a half of comrades, all unarmed. In the measures 
of human estimation, this was a most insignificant transaction. 
He was adjudged guilty of insurrection and revolt and rebellion 
against the laws and governments of the States and of the Nation, 
and they took him and they hung him. And this was deemed, 
and in all ordinary instances would have proved, a settler of the 
business; and, overladen with dishonor and shame, his name should 
have become a reproach and a hissing through the land. And yet 
nothing of this consequence happened. From the hour of his ex- 
ecution the repose of the nation ceased. The earth shook from 
Maine to Florida, and from New York to San Francisco. His 
name entered the rostrum, and the press, and the pulpit, and the 
ballot-box, and was heard on every tongue. One part of the 
nation agreed he was a malefactor; the other part agreed he was 
infatuate; for even his friends admitted it to be quite inutile and 
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incredible, therefore, that a man in his senses should lay down his 
life for a principle. 

But what is the reason the nation could not sleep any more 
from that day to this? Let us see what we can see. This little 
drama of Harper’s Ferry is a drama of three acts. 

First Act: Proclamation of a national revolution having for 
its end the equality of all men before the law—the very unveiling 
of that old corner-stone which the builders had rejected. 

Second Act: This revolution to be effected by force of arms, 
and not by moral suasions, as many quacks had said and sung. 

Third Act; These arms to be the arms of the National Gov- 
ernment, and not the arms of agitators and desperadoes, as the 
many shrieked and feared. 

These were precisely the three most heinous heresies in the 
category of the national execrations—precisely the measures this 
nation had not even the firstlings of, neither in heart nor in mind, 
neither will nor hand, to do. And so the nation affirmed, with 
one accord, we will not. And so Mr. Lincoln, the true mouth- 
piece of the nation’s mind, proclaimed, from time to time, We 
make no war with the peculiar institution of the States. All we 
ask is your allegiance—the Union as it was, and the Constitution 
as it is. And for which boon we proffer, as our part of the bar- 
gain, to submit to the last disgrace and humiliation—the use of 
our patriot soldiery to capture fugitive slaves and return them to 
their belligerent masters. And so we warred with Bull Run 
disasters, and Manassas’ contemptuous defiance and counterfeit 
campaigns, and Chickahominy graveyards, as the fruits of our 
arms. And we offered a bonus for an anthem to celebrate and 
inspire our cause, and there were hundreds of unrewarded com- 
petitors for the prize, when at last the earth was caused to open 
her mouth, and a song was put into her mouth: “John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the ground, but his soul is marching on.” 
And from a hundred fields of battle the cannon echoed and the 
mountains and hills reverberated, and the rivers and the fountains 
and the valleys chanted “ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in 
the ground, but his soul is marching on.” And Vicksburg fell, 
and Richmond fell, and the chains fell from off the limbs of mil- 
lions of slaves, and the oligarchic confederacy collapsed as a bub- 
ble. And now mark. From the day of John Brown’s entrance 
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into Harper’s Ferry to this day, this great nation, with all its civil 
and military resources, has been devoted to the one business—the 
enactment of the drama epitomized in that event—prosecuting a 
revolution having for its end the equality of all men before the 
law. And this by force of arms, and by the arms of the Federal 
Government—and, mark well, not because this nation had the mind 
to do it, or the will to do it, as was before said, but because some 
power above took it by the nape of the neck and put it right along, 
of necessity, to this business, which was framed and delivered into 
its hands from the councils of the Eternal. 

Verily, the visible inhabitants of this planet do not run the 
planet. They do not predilect and arbitrate the social destinies 
and the temporal eventualities of history. These all have their 
parentage in the unseen powers, and here is manifest the super- 
natural factor in the history of the state. 

And now, furthermore and finally, each and every generation 
of mind, constituting the great measures of history, has its foun- 
tain and form in its idea of divinity. And this is contained in a 
special incarnation and its dispensation. And from this idea and 
fountain all their distinctive social institutions of Church and 
State, their sciences, and arts, and laws, and manners and customs 
have their type and determination. 

Divinity epitomizes unto man its own nature, through the mir- 
acle of the incarnation, which is called the manifestation of Deity. 
And this is the seed of the succeeding mental generation, and 
essential history is ever a stream flowing from this fountain, and 
is not a mere social and successive order of temporal eventualities. 
And of these fountains of social genesis and history, Kreeshna, 
and Zoroaster, and Osiris, and Apollo, and Odin are examples. 
These are historic instances and forms of the Name given under 
the Heaven whereby mankind is lighted and lifted up. 

The divine mediatorship is a universal. Neither the. origin 
nor the subsistence of the order of human souls, in this alien 
order of physical nature, is effected without this. And therefore, 
so long as the race of man exists on this sublunary abode, so long 
and so perpetually must have been and must still be exercised this 
mediatorial function. 

Myth is the idiom of mysticism—the very technique of discourse 
of subjects of the supernatural order, and a universal element in 
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history. And it never is nor was the inane drivel and childish 
babble of a puerile age. But mystic habiliment is the native in- 
vesture of mystic subject—of true entity. And a true mythology 
—a science of myth—will discover in this mythic éncarnate medi- 
atorship, of all the generations of earth, the very connective link, 
the very pneumogastric nerve, between the supernatural and the 
natural orders, without which the natural order has no possible 
subsistence. 

Said Kreeshna to a very ancient discipleship: “ I am the Lord 
of all created beings, having command over my own nature. I 
am made evident by my own power; and as often as there is a 
decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice and injustice in the 
world, I make myself evident ; and thus I appear from age to age 
for the destruction of wickedness, for the preservation of justice, 
and for the establishment of virtue.” 

In Egypt, one day, Osiris was born, and a voice came into the 
world with him, saying, “ The Lord of all things is now born.” 
And the Temple of Ammon reéchoed with a loud voice, “ Osiris, 
the great and good king, is now born.” And he drew mankind by 
laws, and arts, and worship, from a beggarly and beastly life. 
He was the manifestation of divine love and wisdom unto men; 
he was betrayed and put to death by the malice of the evil one; 
he was buried and rose again ; he went into the world of the good 
demons, whence he was the helper of his discipleship on earth, 
and was the judge of the dead. He finally ascended back to the 
sphere of the gods from which he came out. 

One day, in the Friendly Isle, Apollo was born. Earth smiled, 
and the goddesses shouted aloud for joy. His food was the nectar 
and ambrosia of the gods. He announced his mission to be, “ To 
declare to men the will of Jove.” He walked upon the ground, 
and it became covered with golden flowers; he was the god of 
the arts of use and beauty; he was the power of healing, and so 
vanquished the great earti:-serpent—bestial sense in the souls of 
men. He built the temple again among men, and as a blazing 
star descended into it, and abode in it. He was exalted unto the 
heavens. Thence he was the oracle and the prophet, and he was 
the shepherd and the physician, and he was the lawgiver and the 
king of men, and 
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“To him all Nature’s tribes their difference owe, 
And changing seasons from his music flow; 
Since to his care the figured seal’s consigned, 
Which stamps the world with forms of every kind.” 


And, says Plato: “ There remaineth to him—the Delphian Apollo 
—the greatest, noblest, and most important social institutions— 
the erection of temples, sacrifices, and other services of the gods, 
and likewise the rites of the dead. Such things as these, indeed, 
we neither know ourselves, nor, in founding the State, would we 
intrust them to any other, if we be wise; nor would we employ 
any other interpreter than that of the country, for surely this god, 
being the natural interpreter to all men about such matters, he in- 
terprets to them sitting in the middle, and, as it were, navel of 
the earth;” the divine mediator to that generation between God 
and man. 

One time Odin came down out of Asagard—the home and city 
of the gods. He vanquished the enmity of earth; he led man- 
kind from barbaric unto rural and civic arts, and to conquest in 
the battle of life; he established in the mind of man two king- 
doms—manheim and godheim—the principles and powers of the 
kingdoms of nature and of the supernatural. He ascended into 
godheim, whence he often manifested himself to his friends, whom 
he inspired and Jed to victory in their earthly conflicts and strug- 
gles. He finally disappeared from godheim and went back to 
Asagard, from which he came out. 

One day, not long ago, a child was born in Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea, and they called his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted 
is, God with us.” And behold! there came wise men from the 
East, saying, “ Where is he that is born king of the Jews, for we 
have seen his star in the East, and have come to worship him?” 
And when they saw the star, that it stood over the child, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. He announced that he came 
down from heaven to declare the counsels, and to do the will of 
his Father, that he might enlighten and raise up the race of mor- 
tal mould. He organized a terrestrial order of apostles and dis- 
ciples. ‘ He was crucified, dead, and buried; he descended into 
Hades; the third day he rose from the dead; he ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God, the Father Al- 
mighty. From thence he judgeth the living and the dead.” And 
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he leadeth and helpeth this generation unto all victory and 
achievement. 

And so in Kreeshna, and Zoroaster, and Osiris, and Apollo, 
and Odin, and Jesus Christ, was the Zogos that illuminates the 
world and lighteth every man that cometh into the world. And 
so the annals of all the generations—from China and India, 
through Persia, and Chaldea, and Egypt, and Greece, and Scan- 
dinavia, and Christendom—their religions, their sciences, their arts, 
their philosophy, thei architecture, their poesy, their music, their 
painting, their sculpture—all of every age—establish their hy- 
parxis in the mythic fountains, in the incarnations and oracles of 
the dispensation. 

Says Mr. Emerson: “Tis certain that worship stands in some 
commanding relation to the health of man, and to his highest 
powers, so as to be in some manner the source of intellect. All 
the great ages have been ages of belief—I mean when there was 
any extraordinary power of performance, when great national 
movements began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when 
poems were made, the human soul was in earnest, and had fixed 
its thoughts on spiritual verities, with as strict a grasp as that of 
the hands on the sword, or the pencil, or the trowel.” 

In Scripture dialect, Jesus was the son of a carpenter—he was 
the young mechanic. This foretokens and portends a mechanical 
generation ; mind in the science and use of the mechanical powers. 
I met one day a college friend who had resided in India a quarter 
of acentury. We were recounting together the marvellous achieve- 
ments in Christian mechanics during that period. As an instance 
I related the event of the then past year; how that, when the 
great continental belt, the Pacific Railroad, was consummated in 
the interior of the continent, the strokes of the hammer that drove 
the last nail were heard in the great cities of the two seaboards ! 
“ Yes,” said he, “and we heard it in Bombay.” And no greater 
miracle did any historic faith of the world ever work by the hand 
of man. And in the late World’s Exposition it is noteworthy 
that the unprecedented and unparalleled mechanical invention 
and construction characterized exclusively the Christian nations. 
Let us briefly advert to the fountain, and see what we can see. 

One day, when he was come nigh to Jerusalem, Jesus sent 
two of his disciples to a place where they should find an ass tied, 
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whereon never man sat, saying to them, Loose him and bring him 
to me, and, if any man say aught, tell him the master hath need 
of him. And they brought the ass, and they spread garments 
upon him, and Jesus sat upon him. And they cast their garments 
and the branches of the trees in the way, and the multitudes that 
went before, and they that followed, cried, “ Hosanna! blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the 
highest !” 

And it came to pass in the processes of the Christian generations, 
as they neared the ends and fulfilments of the dispensation, that 
certain two discipleships, Religious Faith and Natural Science, 
were sent forth in the earth by the Master to the region where 
the mechanical earth powers were hitherto tied up—a beast of 
work whereon never man sat. And they loosed these earth forces, 
and they have brought them unto the service of the Master in his 
kingdom of a Christian manhood. And behold! the fire and the 
water and the lightning and the light obey and become organie 
and serving entities. And now the Christian man bids these pow- 
ers move his machinery, grind and prepare his food, and spin and 
weave his raiment, and print and carry his thought, and scatter 
the seeds of universal education and religion and freedom through- 
out the habitations of men—and they do it! He builds hima 
huge palace upon the waters, fills it with tons of notions, and bids 
the water and the fire move it to this point and to that, through a 
continent, across seas and vast oceans—and they do it! And 
when Nature’s road is out of the way, he mounts his servant upor 
wheels, and again, at the nod of his master, away he darts with 
huge burdens, taken from the backs of beasts and men, across 
mountain, plain, and river, woodland and prairie, with scarce no- 
tice to the buffalo and the wild man to clear the track. 

But again, he wants a more fleet messenger, to go on errands; 
and he calls down the lightning of heaven, bids it go, exchange 
thought and sympathy, and carry tidings between the ends of the 
earth—and it does it! 

But the steam factory and the steamboat and the steamship and 
the steam-car and the steam-press and the telegraph and the pho- 
tograph and the world expositions, however wonderful as facts, as 
results, are lost to the view in their ominous significance of the 
eternal appearing and operation of the supernatural powers, through 
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the instrumentality of the lowest principles of nature. And that 
the eternal Son of God again descended into our world is a cause 
whose effects must follow, a prophecy which the characteristic 
events of this present age are explaining. Behold! what manner 
of man is his discipleship of this day, that even the water and the 
fire and the light and the lightning obey and serve him? And as 
his dialectic vision shall be further opened toward the supernatu- 
ral, and his scientific intelligence more opened toward nature, 
who may dream or guess what and how many servants in Nature’s 
realm yet wait the bidding of this young master? Already, in- 
deed, upon the instrumentality of organized science, that “colt 
whereon never man sat before,” the discipleship of this generation 
is realizing a triumphal procession into its Jerusalem of marvellous 
fulfilments. 

Hear the summary, as condensed in the comprehension of the 
Great Napoleon. Said he: “I know men, and I tell you that 
Jesus is not a man. The religion of Christ is a mystery which 
subsists by its own force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a 
human mind, We find in it a marked individuality, which orig- 
inated a train of words and maxims and events distinctively its 
own. Jesus borrowed nothing from our knowledge. He exhibited 
in himself a perfect example of his precepts. Jesus is not a phi- 
losopher; his proofs are miracles and he came into the world to 
reveal the mysteries of heaven and the laws of the spirit. Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires; but 
upon what did we rest the creations of our genius? Upon force. 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon dove. And at this 
hour millions of men would die for him. 

“Tt was not a day or a battle which achieved the triumph of his 
cause in the world. No. It was a long war, a contest of centu- 
ries, begun by the apostles, and then continued by the floods of 
Christian generations. In this war, all the kings and potentates 
of the earth were on one side. On the other, I see no army, but a 
mysterious force—some men, scattered here and there in all parts 
of the world, and who have no other rallying point than one com- 
mon faith in the mysteries of the cross. I die before my time, and 
my body will be given back to the earth, to become the food for 
worms. Such is the fate of him who has been, called the great 
Napoleon. What an abyss between my deep miseries and the 
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eternal kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, and adored, 
and which is extending over the whole earth. Call you this dy- 
ing? Is it not living, rather?” 

No; the divinity of this dispensation is not dead. And it is 
precisely because this divinity, who now sitteth aloft, delivered 
aforetime the curriculum of this generation, and, as Prophet, Priest, 
and King leads from on high this mortal race unto its fulfilments, 
that they that have an eye to see may see, exalted in the heaven, 
the God of the faith and the God of the country; and not a vola- 
tile thing of sense or imagination, but a presence manifesting it- 
self in the forms of social thought and deed. Over religion, philos- 
ophy, politics, science, art, broods a mighty world-spirit whose 
name is Christian. And there is to be seen, visible in all terres- 
trial things—not in this nor in that ism—not in this nor in that 
carcass where the eagles are gathered together—but in the diffusion 
of a distinctive increment of heat and light into the universal mind, 
manifest as the lightning that shineth out of the East even unto the 
West—there is to be seen, by those that have the goodly prospect, 
establishing itself through the lapse of the centuries, upon the ves- 
tiges of the former times and faiths, an invincible empire, united, 
homogeneous, and all-powerful to fulfil its destinies and its im- 
pulses, embracing within its broad arms the men of every nation, 
creed, and clime. And all the combined hosts of earth, hierarchs, 
and autocrats, and sham democracies cannot move a printing- 
press, or construct a railroad, or plant a telegraph post, or stir the 
deep waters of the public mind, or lash its shoals into commotion, 
except as the servants and instruments of this empire. Here is 
manifest the supernatural factor in the Church. The God of the 
dispensation rules, and therefore men may work and trust. 

And this factor is a universal in history. There never was a 
human country without a god. There never was a historic faith 
that wrought miracles in the earth by the hand of man without a 
god. Man does not previde; man does not provide. Man does 
not frame and project the curricula of the terrestrial generaticns ; 
man does not arbitrate the social destinies of therace. Therefore 
it still gets truly said that the idea of divinity threads and unifies 
the annals of universal history. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ELEMENT IN SHELLEY. 





BY GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 





The century in which we live has, according to Mr. Freeman, 
originated a fresh instrument of research, a new point of departure 
for the acquisition of knowledge, a sort of third Renaissance of the 
human intellect. This instrument he believes to exist in the Com- 
parative Method as applied to different branches of inquiry. We see 
now, to a greater extent than formerly, that the principles of law, 
religion, politics, art, or philosophy, characteristic of a given people 
in a given age, are not final, but must be collated with those existing 
in other countries at the same epoch, or those existing at other 
epochs in the same country, if we would determine the grand ele- 
ments of truth which underlie the various modes of its manifesta- 
tion, and disengage the central mass of what is rational and eternal 
from the outlying margin of the merely temporary and conventional. 

Another tendency of mind, necessarily related to the above and 
proceeding on parallel lines with it, is the tendency to regard the 
genius of a great man in connection with precedent conditions and 
the past history of human endeavor, as well as in its isolation and 
heaven-derived strength; to see how such men are, in a manner, 
necessitated by the previous progress of humanity toward the attain- 
ment and realization of truth; and in what sense they mark a step 
forward on the well-beaten road. And not only so, but the minds 
of such men are considered also in their relation to contemporary 
influences, and are thus recognized as being intricate and complex 
totalities, with many other elements entering into their composition 
than the particular ones assigned to them in each case by popular 
opinion and speech, which, as it necessarily cannot spend time over 
a multitude of names, labels them once for all poetic, philosophic, 
critical, or statesmanlike, and has done with it. We see a great 
spirit as it is constituted by the delicate balance and interdependence 
of several different faculties, each with its bearing on the others, 
and each, moreover, having its point of contact with corresponding 
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spheres of contemporary intellectual activity. A really transcendent 
genius, of whatever cast, cannot—except for purposes of convenience 
and brevity of expression—be enclosed within a stereotyped category, 
or characterized in terms of a stereotyped definition. Words must 
expand themselves beyond such limits if they are to become adequate 
to the elasticity of the mind whose inmost workings they wish to 
expound—if they are to satisfy the demands of philosophical accuracy 
and completeness. Can we understand Plato or Bacon by calling 
them philosophers ? Shakespeare, Dante, or Goethe by calling them 
poets? Were not the former—though from different standpoints— 
as much poets as philosophers, and the latter—also from different 
standpoints—as much philosophers as poets ?* Such spirits as these 
are complicated organisms, and must be judged as such. To dissect 
their wholeness, to disturb the existing harmony of parts and corre- 
lation of faculties—still more, to sever one faculty from its organic 
connection with the rest, and to describe it as being the life itself— 
this is to deprive these spirits, in our attempted explanation of them, 
of all that which makes them what they are. 

In the productions of a really great mind there exist implicit many 
other elements than those which have procured for that mind its 
special designation in popular speech—elements which it is the task 
of criticism to render explicit. The true Master-spirit, the Finished 
Scholar, as Fichte would call him (meaning by the term a good deal 
more than is ordinarily meant), is one who exhibits—must, by 
the nature of him, exhibit—not only knowledge, but also Love of 
Wisdom ; and not only Love of Wisdom, but also Power of Making ; 
who is always, in fact, Man of Science, Philosopher, and Poet in 
one—and this by whatever distinctive appellation he may be known 
to the world. And thus it is that in any poetry which deserves the 
name—and such all would consider Shelley’s to be—it is not unrea- 
sonable, and may perhaps be instructive, to seek out evidences of 
the more strictly speculative and philosophical side of its author’s 
genius. 


1 Mr. Masson, in his “ Essay on Shakespeare and Goethe” (“ English Poets,” pp. 
1-37), brings out the deeply philosophical element in the mind of the former. He says 
on p. 18, after objecting to such phrases as “ William the Calm,” “ William the Cheer- 
ful,” etc., when regarded as expressing the whole or even any considerable part of 
Shakespeare’s mind, “If we were to select that designation which would, as we think, 
express Shakespeare in his most intimate and private relations to man and nature, we 
should rather say William the Meditative, William the Metaphysical, or William the 
Melancholy.” See the whole essay. 
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It is, indeed, sometimes objected that it is wrong and ridiculous 
to expect philosophical doctrine, moralizing rhetoric, or didactic 
purposes from poetry or productions of art. It is urged that the 
poet or the artist ought simply to interpret and combine and add 
coloring to whatsoever inward emotions and sympathies and enthusi- 
asms of mind come within the range of his experience, or that of his 
country and age ; or to translate the phenomena of outward Nature 
as affecting mind: and, in either case, to idealize and unify the 
otherwise chaotic fragments around him with sole reference to the 
beautiful, the simple, or the harmonious as standards; and that, 
therefore, it is not his province to strike attitudes as a pedagogue, or 
a dogmatizer, a preacher, or for the good of society. As Shelley 
himself says, in‘‘ Peter Bell the Third ”— 


“their station, 
Is to delight, not pose.” 


Such is the principle on which Mr. Austin vigorously insists in 
an essay which appeared a few months ago in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review.” The principle itself is perfectly sound, and is approved 
by such excellent critics as Goethe’ and De Quincey ; but when Mr. 
Austin goes on to found on that principle his objection to all at- 
tempts—such as that of Mr. Stopford Brooke, whom he selects for 
special condemnation—to find in poetic works and unearth there- 
from latent elements of theology, philosophy, or morals, he appears 
to me to be confusing two separate things. Poetry must not con- 
sciously strive to make itself useful, to give pleasure, to produce 
moral effects, or to inculcate definite views on questions of meta- 
physics—all this is outside the proper aim and intention of the poet. 
So much is quite true ; but surely it is not to be denied that all the 
above are (unintended, no doubt, but none the less actual) results of 
the poetical, as of most other forms of composition ; though none 
would wish the author of such poetry to distort himself, and tran- 
scend his legitimate sphere, in the conscious endeavor to realize these 
results. So that neither is Mr. Stopford Brooke to be blamed for 
finding theology in Wordsworth, nor Conington for extracting the 
idea of the “‘ Glorification of Labor” from Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics,” nor 
Plato for seeing moral lessons in Homer, and denouncing them, 
moreover, as bad moral lessons, nor, lastly—to come down to our 


1The reader will remember a fine passage in “ Wilhelm Meister,” where he protests 
against the “lightly moving, all-conceiving spirit of the poet” being chained to a ken- 
nel, like a house-dog, or made to plough, like an ox. 
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present subject—is it unreasonable or extravagant to attempt to 
evolve from Shelley’s works those philosophical principles, which it 
would have been ridiculous im him to have consciously endeavored 
to inculcate by their means ; just as it would have been ridiculous in 
Wordsworth, Virgil, or Homer to have proposed to themselves, as 
their several objects, the writing of treatises on divinity, farming, 
and ethics respectively.’ 

But, apart from this necessity in criticism of studying a great 
mind in all its aspects, and in all its relations to the various objects 
of thought, I would further claim consideration for my subject by 
drawing attention more particularly to the specially close relation- 
ship and mutual implication of Poetry and Philosophy, and to the 
many intellectual features which they possess in common. The 
*‘old quarrel” between the two no longer exists. Men see now, as 
they did not see in Plato’s time, that the one is to a great extent in- 
volved in the other ; that while Poetry reposes very frequently on— 
if not developed, at all events, inchoate—principles of philosophy, 
Philosophy, on the other side, when of a constructive and not a 
merely negative and skeptical character, breathes aspirations which 
fairly entitle her, in some of her moods, to enter the legitimate do- 
main of toinovg or Creation. It is the object of both to pierce be- 
neath and behind the outward veil—the ‘‘ schein”—of the phenom- 
enal world to the inwardness and reality of things ; or, if the less 
sombre of the twin sisters loves to linger awhile and hold converse 
with Nature in the outer courts of the temple, and on the lowest 
flights of steps, it is only because she knows that these are in truth 
nothing but encircling courts and ascending steps, and that she 
must mount upward and onward through the shrine, which is redo- 
lent of a far deeper and more spiritual incense than they, to the altar 
itself of Ideal Beauty. She uses Nature’s forms merely as the firm 
setting—the solid background—to the airy phantasms of her own 
conjuring. Philosophy endeavors to draw by main force, Poetry to 
lure by her enticements, the Earth-spirit from behind her lovely but 
(in itself) illegible vesture of Space, and the Spirit of the Time from 
behind the dial-face of recorded history ; but both are products of a 
common root. Each is ever whispering to herself, half in tremulous 
awe, and half in tumultous rapture, that now at length— 

6 yenouadc ovxér’ éx Kadvuudrwv éorar dedopkéo, 


1 Shelley himself frequently expresses his horror of consciously didactic poetry. 
See especially his preface to the “ Prom. Unbound,” vol. L, p. 267, ed. Mrs. Shelley; 
also, “ Defence of Poetry,” p.°18. 
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and that the secret of the universe will be laid open to view. Each 
(as regards the history both of the race and the individual) is born 
of wonder, of reverence toward the boundless expanse of the world 
around us, and the bottomless profundity of the world within us. 
They act alternately as vehicles for expressing one another. The 
poet is often, perhaps without being specially conscious of it, work- 
ing out the severest problems of morals and metaphysics ; the meta- 
physician, in his desperate endeavors to break down the barrier 
which divides him from the sanctuary of Truth, often uses language 
which kindles—cannot but kindle—into the ruddy flame of imagina- 
tive inspiration, and employs himself on ideas which finally land 
him in a region far beyond that where the mere discursive exercise 
of the understanding would be of any avail.’ 
Hence only is it that we can explain the significance and true 
value of the well-known ‘“‘ intellectual midwifery” practised by Soc- 
rates. He saw men burning with thought which could not find 
vent in the channels of ordinary language. Now, if the subject of 
such philosophic emotion happened to be a man of lively genius, a 
Plato, for instance, he solved the difficulty by finding an extraordi- 
nary language, burst forth into ecstatic song, and became, in fact, a 
mystic—I use the word in no bad sense—and a poet. The ordinary 
souls, however, felt what they could not put into words—they were 
vexed with ‘‘ the pain of a great idea ;” and it was for this malady 
of thought that Socrates offered his services. The gifted spirits did 
not need them ; but it was this blind yearning in the commoner in- 
tellects of essentially poetic impulses, without the means of poetic 
expression, which the great psychological doctor pitied and sought 
to alleviate. In both these orders of mind, however, honestly and 
earnestly grappling with philosophical problems, arises that creative 
longing (incipient, indeed, in the one class, and only fully devel- 
oped and self-conscious in the other, but equally existing in both), 
which is usually considered proper to poetry alone as distinct from 
philosophy. In reality, however, both Poetry and Philosophy are 
aspirations toward the Infinite through the Finite, toward the Meta- 
physical (Behind- or Beyond-the-Physical) through the Physical, 
toward the Supernatural through the Natural. Plato’s description 
of the philosophic life—édyoiworg + 6e@—will also apply to that of 
the true poet. He, as much as the philosopher, seeks the general in 
the partizular, the spiritual in the material, the ideal in the reality, 


1 On this see a fine passage in Shelley's “ Defence of Poetry,” pp. 11, 12; also p. 55, 
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the permanent in the variable and evanescent. Both abjure the 
accidents and specialities of life, or, so far as they come in contact 
with them, employ them not so much for their own sakes as in the 
way of incarnations, symbols, or illustrative examples of what is 
neither special nor accidental. 

These considerations may suffice by way of reply to a not impos- 
sible question of the reader’s on seeing the heading of this essay : 
‘* What have Poetry and Philosophy to do with one another?” Dis- 
missing, however, for the present the general question of the close 
kinship and constant interaction existing between these two great 
forms of intellectual movement, we have, as to the present subject 
of inquiry, independent evidence that Shelley’s mental habits and 
tastes led him originally in the direction of metaphysical study quite 
as much as in that of poetry. As to the question of fact, it will be 
sufficient to quote the following distinct statement of Mrs. Shelley, 
who says (in the preface to vol. I. of the ‘‘ Essays, Letters from 
Abroad, Prose Fragments, etc.”), alluding to the detached thoughts 
on metaphysical questions contained in that collection :— 

** The fragments of metaphysics will be highly prized by a meta- 
physician. Such a one is aware how difficult it is to strip bare the 
internal nature of man, to divest it of prejudice, of the mistakes 
engendered by familiarity, and by language, which has become one 
with certain ideas, and those very ideas erroneous.” (‘The above 
remark, by the way, illustrates our position that the poet and the 
philosopher are, at least, supplementary the one to the other. The 
latter gives us the eternal properties of thought disengaged from 
adventitious accretions ; the former holds up to our view the embod- 
ied energies of pure passion disenthralled from qualification by trivi- 
ality and custom.) ‘‘Had not Shelley deserted metaphysics for 
poetry in his youth, and had he not been lost to us early, so that all 
his vaster projects were wrecked with him in the waves, he would 
have presented the world with a complete theory of mind ; a theory 
to which Berkeley, Coleridge, and Kant’ would have contributed ; 


1 Is there any evidence of Shelley’s having studied Kant in the original, or of his 
having become seriously acquainted with his doctrines through Coleridge? The above 
words almost seem to imply, but do not necessarily imply, that he had done one or the 
other. He first refers to Kant in “ Peter Bell the Third: ” “The Devil then sent to 
Leipsic fair, For Born’s translation of Kant’s book; A world of words, tail foremost, 
Where” ... etc. There are no traces, however, of a Kantian influence in his po- 
etical writings. Indeed, it is antecedently improbable, as I shall endeavor to point out 
that a mind constituted as Shelley’s was, could have had any sympathy with the dualistic 
attitude of Kant. 
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but more simple, inexpugnable, and entire than the systems of these 
writers. . . . These intense meditations on his own nature thrilled 
him with pain. Thought kindled imagination . . . etc.” 

In these last words we see how his philosophy merged in his 
poetry, yet without being lost or swallowed up in it ; in fact, it was 
this oneness of his ratiocinative thought and his creative fancy, 
which combined to produce that peculiar intellectual quality which 
stands out so conspicuously in his life, and his life’s work— 


‘in alto intelleto un puro core, 
Frotto senile in sol giovenil flore; 
E in aspetto pensoso, anima lieta.”’ 


The fact of his philosophical tastes being thus beyond all question, 
let us now consider the particular direction which these tastes took. 
Every philosopher, it has been said, is either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. We may perhaps express the distinction more appro- 
priately in modern phraseology, if we say that every man is either a 
believer in some one of the different forms assumed by dualism, the 
system, that is, which divides existence (using that form in its widest 
possible signification) into two separate worlds of nature and of 
spirit, of outward and of inward, of objects and of ideas, and sets 
these two worlds over against one another as alien and irreconcil- 
able, and not mutually commutable or expressible, the one in terms 
of the other ; or else he holds to the reduction of all kinds of exist- 
ence, both in the sensible and the intelligible universe, to some one 
element, whether that element be thought, which chokes itself with 
matter, or matter which gives the ‘‘ promise and potency” of 
thought ; that is, he gives in his adherence to monism in one or 
other of its shapes. It was ably pointed out in an article on Kant’s 
philosophy, which appeared in the June number of ‘‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,” that it is generally the practical and analytical mind 
which devotes itself to the former type, while the creative, imagina- 
tive, synthetic orders of intellect usually take up enthusiastically 
with the latter. It is obvious which system Shelley, the most deli- 
cately imaginative of all imaginative poets, must have made his own, 
if he was not to abdicate every prerogative, and mutilate every char- 
acteristic feature of his genius. He never could have believed in 
any form of dualism. It is almost equally obvious that, of the two 
kinds of monism alluded to above, he must ultimately have adopted 
that which conceives mind as always prior to nature, as constructing 
its own world, and as finding itself, and itself only, in material phe- 
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nomena. I say ‘‘ultimately,” because Shelley did, as will be seen, 
find a temporary resting-place in materialism, but, as might be sup- 
posed, did not derive satisfaction from it for more than a very brief 
period. But the two forms of monism were the two opinions be- 
tween which he for a moment halted: he never doubted as to the 
relative merits of monism itself and dualism. He gives dramatic 
expression in a magnificent passage in the “‘ Hellas” to the conflict 
between dualism and common sense, on the one hand, in the person 
of Mahmud, and monism and inspiration, on the other, as repre- 
sented by Ahasuerus, in a manner which leaves little doubt as to the 
side on which he himself stood. The passage is, perhaps, in all his 
works, the most purely philosophical in language, and at the same 
time directly expressive of the particular views on such questions 
which he always held in the maturity of his powers. On both 
grounds it is well worthy of being quoted in full :— 


Mahmud. Thou art an adept in the different lore 
Of Greek and Frank philosophy. .. . 


Thy spirit is present in the past, and sees 
The birth of this old world in all its cycles 
Of desolation and of loveliness ; 
And when man was not, and how man became 
The monarch and the slave of this low sphere, 
And all its narrow circles—it is much, 
I honor thee, and would be what thou art 
Were lI not whatIam;.... 

Ahasuerus. Sultan! talk no more 
Of thee and me, the future and the past; 
But look on that which cannot change—the One, 
The unborn, and the undying. Earth and ocean, 
Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 
The firmament pavillioned on Chaos, 
With all its cressets of immortal fire, 
Whose outwall, bastioned impregnably 
Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 
As Calpe the Atlantic clouds—this Whole 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
With all the silent and tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 
Is but a vision; all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles, and dreams; 
Thought is its cradle, and its grave, nor less 
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The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight ’—they have no being ; 
Naught is but that it feels itself to be. 


Mahmud. What meanest thou? thy words stream like a tempest 
Of dazzling mist within my brain—they shake 
The earth on which I stand, and hang like night 
On heaven above me. What can they avail? 
They cast on all things, surest, brightest, best, 
Doubt, insecurity, astonishment. 


Ahasuerus, Mistake me not! All is contained in each. 
Dodona’s forest to an acorn’s cup 
Is that which has been, or will be, to that 
Which is—the absent to the present. Thought 
Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 
Reason, Imagination, cannot die ; 
They are what that which they regard appears, 
The stuff whence mutability can weave 
All that it hath dominion o’er—worlds, worms, 
Empires, and superstitions. What has thought 
To do with time, or place, or circumstance ? 


In this splendid rhapsody, this hymnic glorification of the might 
and majesty of creative thought, we have Shelley’s quasi-formal ex- 
position of the poetic side of the philosophy which claimed his al- 
legiance, namely, idealism ; we have the reasoned tenets of Berkeley, 
clothed, not in syllogisms, but in language “transmuted by the 
secret alchemy ” of inspiration to such ‘‘ potable gold” as flows fresh 
from the inmost depths of Plato’s eagle spirit—such words as burn 
with ruder glare and less restrained vigor in Neo-Platonic mysticism— 
such figures as gleam for us once more out of darkness in that des- 
perate struggle of abstract thought to find an opening for itself from 
out of the cavern of common speech in which it is enchained, and to 
turn the ‘‘idola” of its prison into its vehicles and instruments, 
which characterizes the efforts of a Fichte, a Hegel, or a Coleridge. 
The indirect influence of Shelley’s metaphysics on the general tone 
of his productions will be considered below ; meanwhile, for their 
direct manifestation and exposition, could we desire anything finer ? 


1 Shelley constantly insists on the eternity of Thought in his poetry: cp. in the 
same drama :— 
“ Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity.” 


(Vol. IL, p. 158, of Mrs. Shelley’s edition.) 
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Could Plato himself have chanted a nobler poean to the eternal idea 
of the good, or to the imperishable and all-pervading energy of reason 
and her children ? 

There can be no doubt, then, of Shelley’s rejection of dualism, of 
which step, indeed—besides that we might almost conclude on a 
priori grounds that it would have been an absolutely necessary one 
for a man of his intellectual calibre—we have evidence enough not 
only in the above passage, but also in other plain declarations 
scattered throughout his prose works. He speaks, for instance, in 
the short fragment “‘ On Life” (‘‘ Essays, Letters from Abroad, etc.,” 
ed. Mrs. Shelley, vol. I., page 225), of ‘‘ the shocking absurdities of 
the popular philosophy of mind and matter, its fatal consequences 
in morals, and their violent dogmatism concerning the source of all 
things,” where it is plain from the context that he is alluding to the 
common-sense or dualistic theory of the universe. Nor does an ex- 
amination of the subtler tones and influences in his poetry lead us to 
suppose that he ever entertained for a moment a belief in the sepa- 
rate action of matter and mind as independeut co-factors in the 
building up of the intelligible world. 

But though Shelley’s consistent rejection of Dualism is beyond 
question, as also is his equally consistent adoption of Monism, in some 
form or other, through all periods of his literary career; when we 
come to ask which of the two main forms of the latter it was that 
he accepted, here the case is different, and we find that his attitude 
is not always the same. 

Shelley began by believing in Materialism. This, however, was 
only a temporary stage; and, even while he did hold the tenets of 
that system, he held them in such a way, and with such qualifica- 
tions, as to show that his real bent was towards Immaterialism, or 
Intellectualism, his passage to which was not long in being brought 
about. Materialism, I have said, could not hold a man of Shelley’s 
vivid imagination in bondage for long. We may distinguish two 
main types of it, a lower and a higher, each of which Shelley aban- 
doned in turn, beginning at the lower, or French type, which pro- 
duced no influence on his poetry. The other kind—the Baconian—left 
its mark on ‘‘ Queen Mab,” and other very early pieces. With regard 
to the former—the crude realism of Condorcet, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
and other analysts of the French Revolution—Mrs. Shelley says, in 
her ‘‘ Editor’s Notes to ‘Queen Mab:’” “His readings were not 
always well chosen” (sc., about 1810); “‘among them were the 
works of the French philosophers. As far as metaphysical argument 
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went, he temporarily became a convert.” This lasted but for a very 
short time. It is evident that such almost brutal realism, if once 
seriously believed in, would, whatever else it might do, kill poetry 
outright. It was this chemical analysis “wsqgue ad atomum,” this 
dissection of nature’s unity, this spirit which revels in the slavish 
task of grinding the most ethereal beauty into elemental dust grains 
indistinguishable from one another, and 


“ Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disannexion, dead and spiritless, 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Breaks down all grandeur’”— 


which has excited the heartfelt abhorrence, in different times and 
countries, alike of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, of Keats, of Schiller, 
of Carlyle, of Plato,’ and of all true poets. Any one who could 
imagine Shelley in his poetic character seriously accepting the princi- 
ples and procedure of a Condorcet or Helvetius, could picture to him- 
self Hobbes or Gassendi writing lyric odes. 

Enough, then, of this philosophy. Its bestial unsightliness could 
never have been allied with ‘‘ The Witch Poesy ;” and though, in 
the notes to ‘‘Queen Mab,” Shelley makes profuse quotations from 
Bailly’s ‘‘ Lettres sur les Sciences 4 Voltaire,” Cabanis’s ‘‘ Rapports 
du Physique et du Moral de ’Homme,” and Baron d’Holbach’s 
“‘Systéme de la Nature” (of which last, indeed, he had at one time 
projected a translation), and works of a similar character ; yet the 
poem itself, immature as it was, presented beauties which far tran- 
scended the sphere of the exercise of the French scalpel, and indeed 
must have done so, if it was to be a poem at all. A man, we say, is 
often better than his theories ; and it is clear in this case that the 
poet was better than his annotations ; though even in one of his 
notes he writes: ‘‘This negation ” (sc. of the Deity) ‘‘must be un- 
derstood solely to affect a creative deity. The hypothesis of a per- 
vading spirit, co-eternal with the universe, remains unshaken.” 

The last sentence seems to give us a notion of the kind of transi- 
tion stage in his opinions by which Shelley escaped from French ma- 
terialism to a somewhat higher and more etherealized doctrine, a sort 
of semi-material pantheism. ‘‘Queen Mab” was written in 1810. 
But, during 1814 and 1815, on turning to the list of books which 


'In Plato’s case, it was the poet in him more than the philosopher which cried out 
against “the brood of hard and repellent men, who will understand nothing but what 
they can grip in their hands” (Thecetetis). 
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Shelley recorded as having been read by him in those years (‘‘ Edi- 
tor’s note on the. Early Poems ;” Mrs. Shelley’s ed., vol. II.), we find 
that those of them that related to philosophy were of a decidedly 
higher character than the productions of the French Encyclopédie, 
which he had studied in 1810. They included, for instance, ‘‘ Locke 
on the Human Understanding,” Bacon’s ‘“‘ Novum Organon,” and 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Réveries d’un Solitaire.” It will be seen that he had 
not yet attained to idealism, though he was working up to it;* but 
that he had definitely abandoned the French philosophy for some- 
thing higher. Indeed, in the ‘‘ Defence of Poetry ” (vol. I., of ‘‘ Es- 
says, Letters, etc.,” p. 42) he animadverts somewhat severely on the 
moral doctrines which were the inevitable issue of, or were inseparably 
bound up with, the corresponding metaphysical creed of the analyti- 
cal philosophers. ‘‘ Their exertions,” he writes, ‘‘are of the highest 
value, so long as they confine their administration of the concerns of 
the inferior powers of our nature within the limits due to the supe- 
rior ones. But while the skeptic destroys gross superstitions, let him 
spare to deface, as some of the French writers have defaced, the eter- 
nal truths charactered upon the imaginations of men.” He might 
have applied to the Encyclopédie the words he elsewhere applies to 


slavery— 
“Thou frost of the world’s prime, 


Killing its flowers, and leaving its thorns bare! ” 


But what was this ‘‘something higher,” by means of which Shelley 
bridged over the chasm which divided the lower Materialism of 1810 
from the Idealism which he finally made his own? It is difficult to 
determine it within other than very vague limits, as Shelley, even 
while he adhered to it, which was only for a short period in his men- 
tal development, had not—nor, indeed, was it to be expected of a 
poet—formulated it to himself with any precision. But we may 
easily conjecture, from the general tenor of his productions at about 
this time, what, in its broad outlines, it must have been, and how 
it gave him a stepping-stone to Berkeleianism. The French Mate- 
rialism (or perhaps, more strictly, sensationalism), allied as it was to 
the exclusively analytical and skeptical instinct, was death to the 
synthetic action of the spirit ‘‘of imagination all compact ;” but 
we can easily enough conceive another kind of materialism—a mate- 
rialism in a somewhat stricter sense—which would give room to the 
poet for his revels in the realm of fancy, without enabling him to 


' He had begun to study Berkeley, at the instance of Southey, as early as 1812, ac- 
cording to Mr. W. M. Rossetti (introductory Memoir of Shelley, p. 167). 
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rise at once thereby to the highest platform from which Thought can 
view the world, and herself in the world. It is a theory not without 
grandeur, though a false one, which regards the successive flights and 
gradations from ascidians to the most complex organisms, from sense 
to the loftiest imagination, from barbarism to the most intricate civ- 
ilization, from atoms and ether to the most variegated livery of the 
visible universe, from animal appetite to the most heroic morality, 
as being one and all nothing but different illustrative aspects of the 
grand serial evolution of all existences from the primal #47, or from 
the formless and unfeatured void. It is a view of life and things 
which is often laid hold of by one of those natures which plunge 
enthusiastically into scientific pursuits without being corrupted by 
them, or rendered utterly one-sided—natures which always retain in 
their composition some not inconsiderable tincture of poetry, and are 
struck with reverential awe in the face of the spectral abstraction of 
matter which they have invoked from the vasty deep, not seeing, 
however, that, after all, it 7s an abstraction, and, as such, is born of 
that which should primarily claim their allegiance—‘‘ the mother 
of all we know ”—namely, Thought. It is a view which recommends 
itself to a Thales in ancient or a Tyndall in modern times. It was 
adopted conspicuously by Bacon, in whose works, perhaps, it was 
that Shelley came upon that sort of reconciliation of philosophy 
with poetry which he could not find in the coarse sneers of a D’Hol- 
bach. We can easily understand that this gave him, at all events, a 
resting-place not incompatible with magnificence of creation and 
dalliance amid the richest fancies; and also how the doctrines of 
Physical Development and Physical Pantheism, peculiar to such a sys- 
tem, would in his mind gradually and necessarily shade off into the 
parallel doctrines issuing from immaterialism, namely those of what 
we may call Intellectual Development and Intellectual Pantheism, 
and how he would thus be brought definitely within the sphere of 
the attraction of idealism. Even in ‘Queen Mab,”? as I hinted 
above, the encyclopedic dissecting tendency almost disappears (in 
the poem itself, as distinct from Shelley’s commentary thereon) be- 
fore the Baconian conception of Nature, a conception which, it is 


'T would especially refer to the following passages, as expressing a mental attitude 
which ascribes to Nature the grandest and most poetic attributes, and leaves less to the 
action of mind (contrast with Shellcy’s later utterances from 1815-1822). The refer- 
ences are to Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition, vol. I.: (1) Pp. 20, 21; “Spirit of Nature "— 
“symmetry ;” (2) pp. 89, 40, “Spirit of Nature” —“ strength ;” (8) p. 41, “ These are 
my Empire ”—“ reality ;” (4) p. 53, ““O Happy Earth ’—“ perfectness.” 

XIV— 28 
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true, gives more weight to the external tian to the internal, which 
inclines to refer and conform spirit to matter rather than matter to 
spirit, which, in Bacon’s own words, ‘‘doth buckle and bow the 
mind unto the nature of things,” rather than ‘‘submitteth the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind ;” but one which at the same 
time sees the march of natural causes and the gradual and fruitful 
multiplication of energies with the eye of poetry. 

It is noticeable, too, that at this period (1814, 1815) Shelley was 
studying these very philosophers whom, in the “‘ Defence of Poetry,” 
he pronounces to be, in the true sense of the term, poets. He says 
(on page 11 of that treatise), ‘‘ Lord Bacon was a poet,” and refers 
particularly to his ‘‘ Filum Labyrinthi,” and his ‘‘ Essay on Death ;” 
and on page 44 (note) he remarks: ‘‘ Rousseau was essentially a 
poet. The others” (he alludes to Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire), 
‘‘even Voltaire, were essentially reasoners,” and adds that the world 
could have dispensed with the latter, useful as they were, but never 
with the former. This rejection of the ‘‘ mere reasoners,” in com- 
parison with such “poets” as Bacon, and, in a less degree, Rousseau 
(to whom he joins, on page 11, Plato), when we consider that the 
reasoners mentioned are all, except Locke, French, either by nation- 
ality or in mental characteristics, serves to show us, when taken to- 
gether with a passage on French skepticism, quoted a page or two 
back, that Shellcy’s dissatisfaction with them was due, not so much 
to the fact that they referred everything to matter, as to the fact 
that they did so in such a way as to leave no room for the poet in 
which to exercise his creative energy, no place for the sole of his 
foot, no solitary crag for his winged spirit to “‘mue her mighty 
youth, and kindle her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” It 
was in Bacon, and men of his stamp, that Shelley found that synop- 
tical grasp of things, in their entirety and yet in their interconnec- 
tion, which imagination so dearly loves; and, finally, after once 
having accepted him as a refuge from what, as being destructive to 
fancy, he loathed, he was insensibly led on to that higher monistic 
system, to wit, idealism or intellectualism, which he never after- 
wards abandoned. How may we conjecture this next step to have 
been accomplished ? 

For a poetic mind to pass over from the notion of the consecutive 
evolution of all kinds of existence out of the primeval atom of mat- 
ter, to the analogous notion of the consecutive evolution of all kinds 
of existences from the primeval idea—the simplest germ of thought— 
is quite natural. Matter, say the adherents of the former theory, gives 
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‘‘the promise and potency” of all forms of life, motion, and even 
thought itself. Thought reposes on sense, sense on motion, and mo- 
tion presupposes matter. Is, then, matter really the prius to thought ? 
How is this any more explicable than to say that thought is prior in 
time, as it is in dignity, to matter—that matter could never have ex- 
isted but as determined by intelligence ? The latter view is at least as 
conceivable as the former ; and when such considerations were clearly 
established to the mind of a man like Shelley, we can easily imagine 
that, if he still doubted between the two, his poetic predilections 
would definitely turn the balance in favor of idealism. He would 
naturally and necessarily replace material pantheism by what I have 
called an intellectualized doctrine of pantheism, and material evolu- 
tion by intellectual evolution. He would transfer his worship and 
allegiance from Nature to the intelligence for which alone Nature is 
possible, and which in phenomena finds only what she herself has 
put there. Instead of the doctrine of the flux of external phenom- 
ena, he would adopt the doctrine of intellectual flux, which regards 
all things as ultimately thoughts, and all such particular thoughts 
as manifestations of the successive qualifications issuing from the 
process of thought itself.‘ Thus in this triple theory of intellectual 
evolution, pantheism, and flux of existences, he would find as much 
breadth and as grand an aspect of the universe, at least as much 
truth, and—for the poet—infinitely more depth and meaning than in 
the correlative doctrines of material evolution, pantheism, and flux 
of phenomena. It was, however, not without value to him to have 
held for a short time previously the corresponding material tenets, as 
these; by their largeness of grasp, conducted him gradually to a view 
of things which he possibly might not have attained without some 
such convenient stepping-stone *— 


‘“‘ For speculation turns not to itself 
Till it hath travelled, and is married there 
Where it may see itself.” 


I am aware that it would be quite ridiculous to suppose that 


1 Shelley's lines (in the little poem called ‘Love’s Philosophy’’): “Nothing in this 
world is simple; all things by a law divine in one another’s being mingle,” is an echo of 
either of the two parallel doctrines of “the flux of things ” to which I have referred. 

* It is interesting to know (from the extracts from Williams’s diary, given in Mr. Gar- 
nett’s article in the “‘ Fortnightly Review,” for June) that Shelley was a student of Spi- 


noza’s work, and meditated—and partially executed—a translation of his “ Tractatus 
Ethico-politicus.” 
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any such precisely formulated process as the above took place in 
Shelley’s mind ; it is merely suggested that, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, he worked out something like it, and that so, 
after having tried a lower and a higher, a more analytic and a 
more constructive system of materialism, he was finally landed in 
the truer type of monism known as the immaterial or intellect- 
ual philosophy. For the truth of such a hypothesis I would ap- 
peal to the reader to carefully examine his poetical works in their 
chronological order. As regards direct statements of the change 
in his metaphysical views, which came over him in about the 
year 1815 (when his study of Berkeley, commenced in 1812, had 
definitely borne fruit), I may quote the following passage from the 
‘* Essay on Life” (in ‘‘ Essays, Letters, etc.,” vol. L., p. 226), written 
at that time :— 

‘It is a decision against which all our persuasions struggle, and 
we must be long convicted before we can be convinced that the solid 
universe of things is ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ The shock- 
ing absurdities of the popular philosophy, ... etc., [the next 
words have been quoted above]... had early conducted me to 
materialism. This materialism is a reducing ‘system to young and 
superficial minds.’ [‘ Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore’ of 1810 !] 
It allows its disciples to talk, and dispenses them from thinking. 
But I was discontented with such a view of things as it afforded ; 
man is a being of high aspirations, ‘looking both before and after,’ 
whose ‘ thoughts wander through eternity,’ disclaiming alliance with 
transience and decay; incapable of imagining to himself annihila- 
tion ; existing but in the future and the past; being, not what he is, 
but what he has been and shall be. Whatever may be his true and 
final destination, there is a spirit in him at enmity with nothingness 
and dissolution. This is the character of all life and being. ach is 
at once the centre and the circumference; the point to which all 
things are referred, and the line in which all things are contained. 
Such contemplations as these materislism and the popular philoso- 
phy of mind and matter [sc. Dualism] alike forbid ; they are only 
consistent with the intellectual system.” 

On p. 242 of the same volume, he says :— 

‘* By considering all knowledge as bounded by perception” [this 
last word is evidently used in a larger sense than the ordinary one. 
It was the unconscious use of “ percipere” by Berkeley in this wider 
meaning, as almost=‘“‘intelligere,” which gave a good deal of its 
plausibility to his system], ‘‘ whose operations may be indefinitely 
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combined,’ we arrive at a conception of Nature inexpressibly more 
magnificent, simple, and true than accords with the ordinary sys- 
tems of complicated and partial consideration.” 

Shelley, then, had now come to believe in the world of nature and 
of spirit as both existing solely for universal mind ; but he did not 
believe in a Personal God. It may be asked : why did he not, like his 
master, Berkeley, take this further step? The fact is that, though 
Shelley called himself, and Mrs. Shelley called him, a Berkeleian, in 
reality he was never a thorough-going disciple of Berkeley, though he 
was nearer to being so than to anything else. Berkeley’s Personal 
God was too much of a ‘‘ Deus et machina” to attract Shelley. On 
the contrary, it probably repelled him as a pedagogic device ‘‘ for the 
refutation of atheism,” as unbecoming the resolute earnestness and 
dignity of the true philosophic search for truth—in fact, as one of 
those ‘‘ pitiful sophisms” (as he says on one occasion of the current 
proofs of the immortality of the soul) ‘‘ which disgrace the cause.” 
Moreover, Shelley’s personal hostility to all creeds and dogmas, and 
the influences which the bitter conflicts of his youth had left behind 
on his delicately strung imagination, were certainly not without 
their share in determining him to stop short at this point. 

But in another respect, yet ultimately from the same causes, he 
went beyond Berkeley. The latter attributed something to the 
‘*percipere ” of individual minds, but a great deal more to the action 
on those minds of a Personal Deity. The two together gave the 
‘‘esse.” Now, Shelley eliminated the latter element ; consequently, 
to produce the same result he had to attach vastly more importance, 
and ascribe a far more extensive influence, to the creative work of 
singular minds, and ultimately to that of the universal but imper- 
sonal mind, to which he, in the last resort, referred the former. It 
is true that he says sometimes in his prose works, ‘‘ mind cannot 
create ; it can only perceive ;” but, in the first place, in all such 
passages the word “‘ perceive” is used in the enlarged sense men- 
tioned above ; and, secondly, to determine his real beliefs we must 
look not so much to their direct exposition as to their indirect influ- 


1 This sentiment is reflected in “ Peter Bell the Third” (Mrs. Shelley’s edition, vol. 
IL, p. 392) :— 


“Yet his was individual mind, 
And new-created ail he saw 
In a new manner, and refined 
Those new creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spirit’s law.” 
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ence on the tone of his poetry, whence it will be apparent that he 
attributed far more to the active and constructive operations of indi- 
vidual minds than was possible to a rigidly consistent Berkeleian. 
Berkeley, indeed, marked off such intellectual activity in particular 
minds from their supposed passivity in the reception of influences 
from external phenomena, and totally denied the existence of the 
latter. So far Shelley followed him ; but then Berkeley went fur- 
ther, and affirmed, which Shelley did not, the existence of another 
kind of passivity in particular minds as distinct from their activity, 
@ passivity, namely, in regard to the ideas imparted ‘‘ab extra” by 
the Deity. 

What would have happened had Shelley lived to attain old age— 
the calm old age of Goethe, for instance—we cannot tell; but we 
may conjecture that, after emerging from the same youth-period of 
‘storm and stress,” and the same stages of, first, doubt, and then a 
grand catholic Nature-worship, in his mental growth, which the 
German poet had passed through, he would finally, like him, have 
learned to attach their proper value to these and other sides and 
aspects of life, and would have brought his well-buffeted vessel into 
a haven of assured, though quiet and temperate, conviction—convic- 
tion protected against assault from without no less than purified from 
dogma within. But all this is mere conjecture. Before passing on 
to facts concerning Shelley’s idealistic tenets, I subjoin (hoping that 
it will not be considered too pedantic) a tabular exposition of what 
my view is of the stages in his philosophical development, as already 
determined. 


Philosophy divides itself into two main branches, viz. : 


| 
po (rejected by Shelley absolutely). Monism. 


n 
Materialism (lower type). slisiad Weill (higher type). 














| 
French Miterialien . ails or Modified Barkeleianiam Pure Berkeleianism 
(I). Spinozistic (Universal Mind with- (IV). 
Materialism* out Personal God. In- 
(II). tellectual Pantheism.) 







It will be seen from the above table, taken in conjunction with the 
pages preceding it, that Shelley adopted (I) up to about 1810. He 


2 Or more properly, perhaps, Sensationalism. 7? Scarcely strict Materialism at all. 
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then abandoned it for (II), to which he adhered till about 1812 or 
so, when he began gradually to incline toward (III), which he defi- 
nitely adopted in 1815, and retained till 1822, the year of his death. 
(IV) He never reached at all. 

Such, then, or something like it, was the genesis in Shelley’s mind 
of the metaphysical creed which he finally adopted. We may take a 
somewhat modified Berkeleianism as the ultimate expression of his 
most matured thoughts on philosophical questions (as is evident from 
the poet’s more considered utterances as to his beliefs in the last years 
of his life, as well as from the statements of Mrs. Shelley’), and, 
what is of more importance, as ruling by far the larger and better 
part of his poetry. And here I may quote one or two passages from 
both Shelley himself and Mrs. Shelley, by way of showing the con- 
sistency with which—after having once thoroughly solved his pre- 
liminary doubts—he advocated and held fast to his system up to the 
end ; after which I will conclude by noticing, from a consideration 
of his poetical works themselves, the nature and extent of the influ- 
ence which that system exerted on them. 

The first passage is from Mrs. Shelley’s preface to her edition of 
the ‘‘ Essays, Letters from Abroad, etc.” (vol. I., p. xii.) :-—, 

‘* Shelley was a disciple of the Immaterial Philosophy of Berkeley. 
This theory gave unity and grandeur to his ideas, while it opened a 
wide field for his imagination. The creation, such as it was perceived 
by his mind—a unit in immensity, was slight and narrow compared 
with the interminable forms of thought that might exist beyond, to 
be perceived perhaps hereafter by his own mind ; or which are per- 
ceptible to other minds that fill the universe, not of space in the 
material sense, but of infinity in the immaterial one.” 

These remarks had immediate reference to Shelley’s incomplete 
‘* Essay on Life.” In this fragment, which we may assign to 1815, 
he himself says (p. 225 of the same volume) :— 

‘The most refined abstractions of logic conduct to a view of life, 
which, though startling to the apprehension, is, in fact, that which 
the habitual sense of its repeated combinations has extinguished in 
us. It strips, as it were, the painted curtain from this scene of 
things. I confess that Iam one of those who are urable to refuse 
their assent to the conclusions of those philosophers who assert that 
nothing exists but as it is perceived.” 


? Cp. Mr. W. M. Rossetti (“Introductory Memoir of Shelley,” pp. 165-168), who 
was among the first, after Mrs. Shelley, to notice the influence of Immaterialism in 
Shelley’s poetry. 
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Again (pp. 228, 229) :— 

**The view of life presented by the most refined deductions of 
the Intellectual Philosophy is that of unity. . . . The difference is 
merely nominal between those two classes of thought which are vul- 
garly distinguished by the names of ideas and external objects. Pur- 
suing the same thread of reasoning, the existence of distinct individual 
minds, similar to that which is employed in now questioning its own 
nature, is likewise found to be a delusion. The words, ‘I, You, 
They,’ are not signs of any actual difference subsisting between the 
assemblage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely marks to denote 
the different modifications of the one mind.” 

Here we have a distinct enunciation of the doctrine of the uni- 
versal, but impersonal, mind which marked off Shelley’s immaterial- 
ism from that of Berkeley." The two passages, then, just quoted, 
when taken together, show that Shelley held the modified Berkelei- 
anism, which has been already described, in 1815, which year marked 
the first term in his best period. He died in 1822. If, now, we 
take a passage from the ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,” written in 1821, 
expressing exactly the same views, and showing, moreover, indirectly 
how those views fell in with his poetic instincts, we shall see that he 
kept true to intellectualism during the last seven years of his life, 
the years when he produced all his finest works—‘‘ Alastor,” ‘‘ Mont 
Blane,” ‘‘ Laon and Cythna” (‘‘The Revolt of Islam”), ‘‘ Julian 
and Maddalo,” ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” ‘‘Cenci,” ‘‘ Epipsychi- 
dion,” ‘‘The Witch of Atlas,” ‘‘The Sensitive Plant,” ‘‘ Hellas,” 
and ‘‘ Adonais.” In that treatise (Vol. I. of ‘‘ Essays, Letters, etc. ,” 
p. 51) he writes : 

“¢ All things exist as they are perceived ; at least in relation to the 
percipient. ‘The mind is its own place, and of itself can make a 
heaven or hell, a hell of heaven.’ But poetry defeats the curse which 
binds us to be subjected to the accident of surrounding impressions. 
And whether it spreads its own figured curtain or withdraws life’s 
dark veil from before the scene of things, it equally creates for us a 
being within our being. It makes us the inhabitants of a world to 
which the familiar world is a chaos. It reproduces the common 
universe of which we are portions and percipients, and it purges 


1 He concludes the fragment with a curious sentence. While freely admitting that 
existence=thought, which again implies mind, he yet says: “It is infinitely improbable 
that the cause of mind, that is, of existence, is similar to mind.” Does this mean that 
he had not yet quite purged himself of the higher or Baconian Materialism, from 
which, at about this period (1815), his passage to Idealism would have been made ? 
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from our inward sight the film of familiarity which obscures from 
us the wonder of our being. It compels us to feel that which we 
perceive, and to imagine that which we know. It creates anew the 
universe, after it has been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence 
of impressions blunted by reiteration. It justifies the bold and true 
words of Tasso: ‘ Non merita nome di Creatore, se non Iddio ed il 
Poeta.’” 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning, before passing on to the main 
thread of the argument, that, though Shelley was certainly well 
acquainted with Berkeley’s works (as has been already seen), yet it 
seems to have been through the ‘‘ Academical Questions ” of Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond, a faithful follower of the Intellectualist school, 
that he made his most rapid and searching approaches towards Ber- 
keleianism. He had read this treatise before writing ‘‘ Queen Mab ” 
(1810), and even after he had begun to read Berkeley (1812); he 
refers to his co-disciple Drummond more often than to their common 
master. In the ‘‘ Essay on Life” (1815), for instance, he writes :— 

“* Perhaps the most clear and vigorous statement of the Intellectual 
system is to be found in Sir William Drummond’s ‘ Academical 
Questions.’ After such an exposition, it would be idle to translate 
into other words what would only lose its energy and titness by the 
change. Examined point by point, and word by word, the most dis- 
criminating intellects have been able to discern no train of thoughts 
in the process of reasoning which does not conduct inevitably to the 
conclusion which has been stated.” 

Again, in 1817, in his preface to ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam,” after 
having characterized ‘‘ metaphysics and inquiries into moral and 
political science,” as having in his day become “little else than vain 
attempts to revive exploded superstitions’—hinting, no doubt, at 
what he elsewhere calls the ‘‘ popular philosophy ”’—that is, Dualism 
—he adds, in a note: *‘I ought to except Sir W. Drummond’s ‘ Aca- 
demical Questions,’ a volume of very acute and powerful criticism ” 
(‘‘ Shelley’s Works,” ed. Mrs. Shelley, vol. I., p. 64). In ‘“‘ Peter 


1 It is curious to compare these statements of the last period of his philosophical 
development with a notice « Sir W. Drummond in his first period—the period of 
“Queen Mab.” In one of the notes to that poem we find. the following: “ Had this 
author, instead of inveighing against the guilt and absurdity of Atheism, demonstrated 
its falsehood, his conduct would have been more suited to the modesty of the skeptic 
and the toleration of the philosopher” (Rossetti’s ed. of Shelley, vol. I., p. 74). This 
is the language of the poet in his early days of French philosophizing and dogmatic 
Atheism. He saw in Drummond ¢hen only the impugner of Atheism and Materialism, 
and, in that character, regarded him as expressing views inconsistent with the skepticism 
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Bell the Third ” (written in 1819), he again just refers to Drummond 
in the lines, 
“T looked on them [sc. five thousand pages of German 
psychologics] nine several days, 
And then I saw that they were bad; 
A friend, too, spoke in their dispraise— 
He never read them: in amaze, 
I found Sir William Drummond had.” 


As to the special character and merits of Sir W. Drummond’s 
work in philosophy, I cannot speak for myself, as I have been un- 
able to procure a copy of it. The treatise to which Shelley alludes 
appeared in 1805, and was of sufficient importance to attract the 
attention of Lord Jeffrey, who wrote an article on it, where he says 
(‘* Essays,” vol. III., p. 351): ‘‘though it gave a violent headache, 
in less than an hour, to the most intrepid logician of our fraternity, 
he could not help reading on till he came to the end of the volume.” 
He then proceeds :— 

‘*Mr. Drummond begins with the doctrine of Locke ; and exposes, 
we think, very successfully, the futility of that celebrated author’s 
definition of substance, as ‘one knows not what’ support of such 
qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas in us. Having 
thus discarded substance in gencral from the list of existences, Mr. 
Drummond proceeds to do as much for the particular substance 
called matter, and all its qualities. In this chapter, accordingly, he 
avows himself to be a determined Idealist. . . . His reasoning upon 
this subject ” (viz., primary qualities being on the same footing as 
secondary) ‘‘ coincides with that of Bishop Berkeley. . . etc.” 

So much for one main source—as far as books could constitute 
such a source—of Shelley’s Immaterialism. And now as to the 
general coloring of his poetry attributable to that system of philoso- 
phy. First of all, I propose to instance one or two characteristic 
passages (all belonging to the period 1815-’22), where he has intro- 
duced or probably reflected—of course in a more or less imaginative 
form, and with all the illuminative hues with which he knew so well 
how to enrich his thought—his peculiar metaphysical doctrines. 


which he seems to have thought that, as a Berkeleian, Drummond should have alone 
maintained. It required further and deeper study to enable Shelley to see the con- 
structive elements and fertility for poetic uses in Intellectualism. At that period he 
certainly had not arrived at such a view. 

1 In one or two cases, indeed, he was on the verge of sacrificing poetry to philosophy. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti truly says, in his introductory “‘ Memoir of Shelley:” ‘“ In Shelley 
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Apart from the long passage quoted above from the ‘‘ Hellas,” we 
have, in the ‘‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” as it were, the religious 
and wsthetical counterpart to the merely ratiocinative side of intel- 
lectualism. Shelley here appears no longer as the mere lay believer 
in the articles of his creed, but as the high-priest and rapt votary of 
the divinity {which it recognizes in her loveliest aspects as—not 
sensuous, but—ideal, intellectual beauty. In “ Alastor” and “ Epi- 
psychidion ” the poet represented himself in the character of one 
who prosecutes the bootless quest of that perfect union of loveliness 
of form with transcendent intelligence which can be realized only 
to lose its ideality, or, if it retains the latter, is seen for an instant, 
only to vanish away the next “ par levibus ventis, volucrique simil- 
lima somno.” In a similar strain, he cries out, in the “‘ Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty: ”— 


“T vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow ? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night : 
They know that never joy illumed my brow, 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou, O awful loveliness, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express.” 


In these lines speaks the adherent of Immaterialism, but of an 
immaterialism richly dight in poetry’s coat of many colors. With 
less of imaginative addition, the opening verses of ‘‘ Mont Blanc” 
speak for themselves :— 


“The everlasting universe of things 
Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves 
(Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom— 
Now lending splendor, where from secret springs 
The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters), with a sound but half its own... ” ete. 


the predominant quality of all is the ideal . . . this tinges most of his work, and at 
times even blemishes it. He was himself particularly attached to the metaphysical ele- 
ment in his poetry, which is of course one great constituent of his idealism.” Te also 
speaks of “a peccant element of unrealism, a slippery hold upon the human” charac- 
terizing his narrative poems. Shelley himself thought that his powers were too meta 
physical and abstract to allow of his succeeding in tragedy. But here he formed a 
too low estimate of himself, as “‘ The Cenci ” alone shows. 
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Shelley concludes the poem, addressing the mountain :— 


‘* And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 
If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy?” 


This last has a decided ring of idealism in it. So, too, have the 
following lines from the ‘‘The Sensitive Plant:” indeed, in their 
insistance on the eternity of thought, and on the transcience of 
everything else, except as existing in and treasured by thought, they 
almost remind us of Fichte or Hegel :— 


‘“.. . . my thio life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream. 


“Tt is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 
To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


‘That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odors there, 
In truth have never passed away: 
’Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed ; not they.” 


So much, then, by way of instancing in certain parts of Shelley’s 
works the more immediate reflection of his idealistic philosophy. 
Now let us consider the influence which that philosophy exerted on 
his poetic moods, and in determining the forms and language and 
metaphoric clothing assumed by his imagination. And this latter is 
really the more important point to investigate ; for, just as the vivid- 
ness and practical efficacy of a man’s theoretical beliefs on questions 
of morality is better seen in his daily life and works than in isolated 
and formal professions of faith, so the real hold a particular system 
of metaphysics has on the mind of a poet is better seen in his general 
conception of the scope of his art, in his use of the instruments of 
creative energy, and in his way of dealing with concretes and abstrac- 
tions, as traced in the main tenor of his productions, than in selected 
passages comprising, so to speak, official subscriptions to the articles 
of his doctrine. 


Neither Shelley himself nor his best critic, Mrs. Shelley, were in 
any doubt as to the general effect produced on his imagination by 
the philosophy of Immaterialism. ‘‘The unity and grandeur” 
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which, in Mrs. Shelley’s words,’ it ‘“‘ gave to his ideas,” and ‘‘ the 
wide field for his imagination,” are results ascribed to it in quite as 
emphatic language by the poet himself (in a passage already quoted 
—‘‘ Essays, Letters, etc.,” vol. I., p. 242). Mrs. Shelley again, in 
her note on the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” writes :— . 

**It requires a mind as subtle and penetrating as his own to 
understand the mystic meanings scattered throughout the poem. 
They elude the ordinary reader by their abstraction and delicacy of 
distinction ; but they are far from vague. It was his design to write 
prose metaphysical essays on the nature of man, which would have 
served to explain much of what is obscure in his poetry ; a few scat- 
tered fragments of observations and remarks alone remain. He con- 
sidered these philosophical views of mind and nature to be instinct 
with the intensest spirit of poetry.” 

Indeed, the kind of stamp which Intellectualism would leave on 
the writings of a man of Shelley’s nature would not be difficult to 
surmise from a priori considerations. A system of immaterial phi- 
losophy gives less importance to the external, as such, than to the 
internal, to the phenomenal than to the spiritual, to the objective 
than to the subjective. In matter it sees nothing but the vesture 
and outward efflorescence of some product of mind ; while in every 
affection of mind—in the waking vision, the vivid dream, the appar- 
ently lawless flight of fancy—it sees a supreme reality. In a con- 
crete object it sees only the shrine of an abstract idea ; in an abstract 
idea, on the other hand, it sees the only true existence and the only 
true divinity. It idealizes and humanizes the material; and the 
ideal it personifies and clothes with the definite outlines of individ- 
uality. To the adherent of such views as these the work of poetry 
would appear only as a richer and higher exercise of the same faculty 
which, from the strictly metaphysical side of Idealism, is occupied, 
as has been said, in ‘‘substantializing relations and bringing sub- 
stances into relation.” 

Now, this twofold use of imagination is just that for which Shelley 
is most conspicuous. Every poem that he wrote during his best 
period illustrates one or both of these two modes in which creative 


1 Passage quoted above from the preface to the “‘ Essays, Letters from Abroad, ete.” 
The question has been sometimes raised as to Mrs. Shelley’s capability of appreciating 
her husband’s powers. I may take this opportunity of remarking that it certainly 
seems to me that, notwithstanding all that has been written on Shelley since, no better 
account of the salient features in his genius is to be found than in the prefaces and 
notes written by her to his different works. __ 
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thought may exercise itself upon its object, namely, on the one hand, 
bodying forth and materializing ideas; on the other, spiritualizing 
phenomena, whether of material nature, physical forces, or human 
action. I do not, of course, mean to deny that every good poet per- 
forms this double function more or less constantly ; but Shelley does 
so to an almost preternatural degree—a degree which, taken together 
with what we know of his unfailing taste for philosophical pursuits, 
leads us to suppose that his metaphysics, if they did not create the 
particular paths along which his fancy travelled, gave them, at all 
events, a (so to speak) theoretical justification. 

The latter of these two correlative tendencies of imagination—ten- 
dencies which are largely supported by, if they do not issue from, a 
speculative doctrine of idealism—is not unfrequently noticed by Mrs. 
Shelley. She says, for instance (Shelley’s ‘‘ Poetical Works,” I., 
372) : ‘Shelley loved to idealize the real—to gift the mechanism of 
the material universe with a soul and a voice.” When, however, she 
adds, ‘‘ More popular poets clothe the ideal with familiar and sensi- 
ble imagery,” implying that Shelley did not do so to any great ex- 
tent, she forgot that the same cast of mind which sees in the variable 
phenomenon only the unchanging ideal is, for the very same reason, 
so enamored of the creations of phantasy, and so possessed with the 
conviction of their eternal self-subsistence, that it is ever seeking to 
relieve itself from its tortures in the endeavor to embody them in 
substantial and yet communicable shapes. ‘‘To clothe” them in 
familiar and sensible imagery ;” there is indeed the difficulty—a 
difficulty great in proportion to the vaporous delicacy of the con- 
ceived ideal. It was the hopelessness of attaining to a perfect repre- 
sentation of such ideals, without destroying and dissolving them as 
such, which inspired those sublimest poems, ‘‘The Alastor” and 
*“The Epipsychidion.” But that Shelley had an ardent love for 
ideal forms issuing fresh from the clear wells of inspiration within, 
as well as those to be discovered lurking and latent under realities 
without ; and wished, moreover, not only in the domain of art, but 
also in that of practical morality (both of which are built on the 
eternal contradiction between the perfect constructions of speculative 
reason and imagination, on the one side, and the limited human pos- 
sibilities of action and unlimited human frailties, on the other), to 
impress these forms, as nearly as possible in their pristine purity, ox 
surrounding facts—is elsewhere, though indirectly, recognized by 
Mrs. Shelley. In the preface to her edition of her husband’s poeti- 
cal works (vol. I., p. xi.), she says: ‘‘ He loved to idealize reality ; 
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and this is a taste shared by few. We are willing to have our pass- 
ing whims exalted into passions, for this gratifies our vanity ; but 
few of us understand or sympathize with the endeavor to ally the love 
of abstract beauty and adoration of abstract good ... with our 
sympathies with our kind.” 

Shelley’s attitude towards the ideal must therefore be looked at 
from two points of view. It is the first of these—the idealization of 
the else meaningless and incoherent phenomena of Nature—which is 
perhaps too prominently insisted on by Mrs. Shelley ; it is the sec- 
ond, the substantializing creations of thought, which is, certainly, 
too prominently insisted on by Macaulay ;' but we cannot form a 
true estimate of Shelley’s poetry without recognizing the equal exist- 
ence and mutual interaction of both these mental forces in his genius. 

Shelley’s idealization of Nature was one which takes no heed of 
special facts or phenomena except as material on which to beget 
the forms of abstract beauty. He views the shifting flux of things 
with complete indifference as to those things for their own sakes ; 
and looks not so much at, as through, the sensuous shapes which 
Matter presents to him :— 


‘“* Nor much heeds he what things they be, 
For from them create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.” 


His works teem with examples of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Pathetic Failacy ” 
—which so-called fallacy, however, is all that distinguishes mental 
painting or sculpture from mere mental photography—of events or 
phenomena, selected, combined, added to, and embellished, in such 
a way as to form nothing but the setting for the clearer display of 
some gem-like radiancy of thought or emotion. They abound in 
what Mr. Stirling (‘‘Secret of Hegel,” Preface, p. xlvi.) notices as 


He writes :—“ The strong imagination of Shelley made him an idolater in his own 
despite. Out of the most indefinite terms of a hard, cold, dark, metaphysical system, 
he made a gorgeous Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and life-like forms. . . . The 
Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, the Principle of Evil, when he treated of them, 
ceased to be abstractions. They took shape and color. They were no longer mere 
words. . . . Asthere can be no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poetical faculty, 
than the . . . tendency to turn images into abstractions, . . . so there can be no stronger 
sign of a mind truly poetical than a disposition to reverse the process, and to make indi- 
vidualities out of generalities.” This passage is a good instance of Macaulay’s inca- 
pacity to look at things from more than one side. He insists on one element in Shelley’s 
genius very properly; but then he is not content without not only ignoring, but denying 
the other. 
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instances of Vorstellungen or picture-thoughts, midway between the 
absolutely abstract conceptions of philosophy and the concrete figures 
and ‘‘idola fori” in ordinary use. Every energy of Nature is trans- 
mitted by him, and bathed in ‘‘ that light which never was on sea or 
shore.” It would be idle to begin quoting here : instances will occur 
to the reader in the most lavish abundance, or, at all events, may 
easily enough be found by opening Shelley at almost any page. 

It will be of more interest to dwell a little before concluding on 
the correlative aspect (described above) of the domination exercised 
by idealism on such a fervent fancy as was that of Shelley to start 
with. The externalizing of imagination-born forms is to the spirit- 
ualizing of given phenomena as concave to convex of one and the 
same curve, as obverse to reverse of one and the same coin. The lat- 
ter has been noticed again and again in Shelley’s poetry ; the former 
not so often, and is perhaps less obvious. 

Other poets, of course in abundance, had personified ideas and 
ideal relations ‘‘ante Agamemnona ;” but none of them had done so 
with the boldness and constancy and sweet wantonness of Shelley. 
Setting aside such poems as the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” the ‘ Hel- 
las,” and ‘‘The Revolt of Islam,” which form a sort of trilogy, re- 
garded as presenting embodiments of one sublime central idea, viz., 
the perfectibility of man by means of reason and will alone—an idea 
which, by the way, brings him near several philosophers of different 
schools who have discussed the accidental character of evil, and the 
possibility of effecting its gradual evanescence by human means’— 
even setting aside these, we find that in most of his other poetry, at 
all events from 1815 to 1822, Shelley, with his grand, imaginative 
audacity, never hesitates to objectify and individualize conceptions 
which, from their excessive abstractness and airy elasticity, would 
cause any other poet to shrink from confining them within form or 
outlines, and to relegate them in despair to the cold limbo of pure, 


1 F. g., Kant, J. S. Mill. For Shelley’s belief that evil in human things is an accident 
that might be expelled by the united will of mankind, vid. Mrs. Shelley’s note on “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound” (vol. I., p. 870, of “ Poetical Works”). In “‘ The Revolt of Islam” 
the influence of Godwin is perceptible. Shelley, like Schopenhauer, regarded the Ego 
as confronting and warring against existing facts; and, like him, he believed that evil 
could be eliminated. But, as might be expected, their conceptions of the method of 
effecting this were diametrically opposite. Schopenhauer wished to reduce activity, life, 
subjectiveness, will, tothe Nirwana of the impersonal and objective ; thus would be en- 
sured a “divine tranquillity without one pleasure and without one pain.” Shelley, on 
the contrary, said: “Let every personality express itself to the utmost, and elevate to 
its ownp latform the discordant facts of existence.” 
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colorless intelligence. In the ‘‘ Alastor,” for instance, ‘‘ Silence, too 
enamored of that voice, locks its mute music in her rugged cell.” 
And, besides Silence, we have a whole legion of abstractions anthro- 
pomorphized elsewhere, such as Hope, Mutability, Misery, etc. A 
very subtle emotional process is objectified in the words, ‘‘ to hope 
till Hope creates from its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” Of 
this sublimely paradoxical way of making that which is negative . 
positive, of transforming what appears to others as shadow into sub- 
stance—of giving Silence its ‘‘ mute music,” and Hope the power of 
‘creating from its own wreck,”*—we have another still bolder 
instance in the ‘‘ Fragment on Misery.” The poet calls on personified 
Misery to be happy :— 





“ Come, be happy! Sit near me, 
Shadow-vested Misery. 
Coy, unwilling, silent bride, 
Mourning in thy robe of pride. 
Desolation—deified !” 


Nor is he afraid of pursuing the metaphor to its extremest 


issues :— 
‘“* Kiss me—oh! thy lips are cold ; 
Round my neck thine arms enfold— 
' They are soft, but chill and dead; 
; And thy tears upon my head 
Burn like points of frozen lead. 
. ‘“* Hasten to the bridal bed— 
7 Underneath the grave ’tis spread ; 
5 In darkness may our love be hid, 
; Oblivion be our coverlid— 
1 We may rest and none forbid. 
r ‘* Clasp me till our hearts be grown 
: Like two shadows into one; 
' Till this dreadful transport may 
t Like a vapor pass away 
na In the sleep that lasts alway. 
‘wy ‘* We may dream in that long sleep, 
0 That we are not those who weep; 
il Even as Pleasure dreams of thee, 
of Life-deserting Misery, 
“it Thou mayest dream of her with me.” 
“4 » Cp. a somewhat similar expression in the “ Prometheus :” — 
to “. .. the lullaby 


Of winds that die 
On the bosom of their own harmony.” 


XIV— 29 
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It is scarcely conceivable that the force of imagination could go fur- 
ther in incarnating the most negative abstractions. Similarly, Mu- 
tability, the negation of Permanence, is often personified, and not only 
personified, but regarded as itself permanent, and the only perma- 


nent :— 
‘“* Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow ; 


Naught may endure but mutability.” ? 


In the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” even Echoes, which are to voice 
as shadow to substance, are given a positive existence, and appear, 
calling on Asia and Panthea to follow :— 


Echoes (unseen.) 
‘¢ Echoes we: listen! 
We cannot stay: 
As dew-stars glisten, 
Then fade away.” 


Thus we have constant Inconstancy, musical Silence, happy Mis- 
ery, and Echo with underived voice. Such is the kind of way in 
which Shelley revels in substantializing the negative and personify- 
ing the ideal and abstract. Anything related to Thought, Sound, 
Space, or Time he loves to clothe with a more or less definite indi- 
viduality. Every one remembers Shelley’s beautiful pictures of the 
‘‘Hungry Hours,” the ‘‘ Stray Hours,” etc. One in particular of 
these, which is singularly grand, and comes, like so many other 
of his best images, from the ‘‘ Prometheus,” may be mentioned here. 
At the beginning of the fourth act is introduced “‘ A Train of Dark 
Forms and Shadows,” who are introduced singing :— 


“Here, oh! here: 
We bear the bier, 
Of the Father of many a cancelled year! 
. Spectres we, 
Of the dead Hours be, 
We bear Time to his tomb in Eternity.” ? 


? Cp. The two Odes to Mutability, a conception frequently personified in Shelley’s 
works. 

1 Other conceptions anthropomorphized in Shelley are Thought (“ by the snake Memory 
stung ”"—Adonais), Death, who “ blushes to annihilation” (Adonais), Dream, (P. Unb.), 
Oppression, Loveliness, Science “with cloedal wings,” Spirit of Night, Love, Breath, 
Wisdom, Eternity, Shame, “Desires and Adorations, Winged Persuasions, and Veiled 
Destinies, Splendors and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations of hopes and fears, and 
twilight Phantasies, and Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, and Pleasure, blind with 
tears” (cp. “ happy Misery ”), Incarnate April, Frost the Anatomy, Moon of Love, Eter- 
nity, etc. The “ Prometheus,” in particular, unfolds before us a whole phantasma- 
gorial pageantry of abstractions. 
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It would, of course, be ridiculously fanciful to suppose that the 
above-mentioned tendencies of Shelley’s genius are to be laid, even 
to any considerable degree, to the credit of his metaphysical system. 
That system only afforded him, as I said above, a reasoned back- 
ground for the uses of imagination which he indulged—afforded him 
a legitimation or ‘‘deduction” (as Kant would call it) for what 
might otherwise have appeared to him to be merely the lawless aber- 
rations of creative power. One who firmly believed in the reality 
(in the highest and truest sense) of everything created or combined 
by mental faculties, could never be ashamed of following the mazes 
of Thought to their utmost bound, and would never shrink from 
tasting to the full ‘“‘the feasts of beautiful discourse” (‘‘ éorvdceuc 
nara Adywv,” Plato). 

But there were, no doubt, several other and more important 
elements which went to the forming of Shelley’s poetry. Just asa 
stage in the intellectual development of a nation cannot be fully 
understood without tracing back to their sources both of the two 
distinct streams, the intellectual and the social, which unite to pro- 
duce it (take, for instance, the pessimism of Lucretius in Rome, or 
of Schopenhauer in Germany ; in either case we find a double ex- 
planation of the origin of the system, the one consisting in an ac- 
count of the previous successive stages in the evolution of philo- 
sophical principles, the other in an account of the gradual growth 
of social forces and conditions), so the direction assumed by the 
imaginative energy of such a poet as Shelley cannot be entirely com- 
prehended without taking into consideration both the intellectual 
habits and moral tendencies attributable to his personality, and also 
the spirit of his time ; either of which was, no doubt, an ingredient 
in his composition as a poet of at least as much importance as the 
particular philosophical views which he entertained. 

In the first place, the intellectual, and more especially, the poetic 
atmosphere which he breathed; and in the midst of which he moved 
and had his being, was decidedly favorable to the growth of the 
particular faculties mainly exercised by him. ‘‘ While with the 
Greeks,” it has been said (‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” first series, p. 98), 
‘*the unseen world was the world of shadows, in the great works of 
modern times there is a more or less conscious feeling that the out- 
ward world of the eye is the world of shadows, that the tangled web 
of life is to be swept away, and that the invisible world is the only 
abode of true, living realities.” It was the object of the school 
ushered in by Wordsworth to learn to reverence in Nature, mainly 
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and primarily, ‘“‘the Divine Ideal which underlies all appearance” 
(Fichte), and Shelley could not have been unmoved by such influ- 
ences. (At the beginning of his last and best period, 1815-1822, he 
wrote his lament over Wordsworth, beginning ‘‘ Poet of Nature,” 
etc. ; ‘‘O there are spirits in the air,” was addressed in thought to - 
Coleridge * at about the same time. ) 

As to his personal characteristics, every one has heard of his abnor- 
mally acute sensibility and impulsive temperament. In the different 
lives of him which have been written, we are constantly having 
stories of his vivid dreams, which he could not persuade himself were 
dreams, and which often drove him from his room with cries of hor- 
ror ;* nay, more, of his waking visions, of the reality of which he 
used to be equally convinced. This nervous intensity of imagina- 
tion, giving all the force of positive existence to overy long-pondered 
creation of his mind, to every 


‘“‘incommunicable dream 
And twilight phantasm, and deep noonday thought,” 


must have worked with his philosophy to produce the kind of poetry 
it did. Bearing in mind these passionate susceptibilities of his— 
moral as well as intellectual—we can, moreover, explain, without 
having much recourse to his metaphysical doctrines, the passionate 
and generous spirit which would at one time ‘‘sadly blame the jar- 
ring and inexplicable frame of this wrong world,” and at another 
would declaim with fiery vigor against ‘‘the harsh and grating cry 
of tyrants and of foes,” * which was ever dissatisfied with the seem- 
ingly immobile and unplastic facts of his social environment, and 
which yet always believed against experience, and hoped against 
hope, that Man—even ‘‘ cruel, cold, formal Man ”—could and would, 
by willing it, emancipate himself from inveterate prejudice and self- 


1 Op. the fine description of Coleridge in Shelley’s “‘ Letter to Maria Gisborne ” (vol. 
IIL, p. 53, in Mrs. Shelley’s ed.). 

2In the vividness of his dreams, Shelley reminds us of Coleridge, De Quincey, and 
Blake. In “ Essays, Letters, etc.,” vol. I, pp. 248-’51, he gives some account of the 
phenomena of dreams, and is beginning to recount one which occurred in his own ex- 
perience, when, as he afterward wrote, he was obliged to leave off through being over- 
come “ by thrilling horror.” 

3 Was Wordsworth, a poet more at ease with circumstances and his fellows, thinking 
of these words when he spoke of his “ hearing oftentimes the sti!!, sad music of hu- 
manity, not harsh nor grating, though of ample power to chasten or subdue?” At any 
rate, in these two passages, the different characters of the two poets are well ex- 
pressed. 
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ishness, from ‘‘old custom” and ‘legal crime,” and stand forth 
once more in purified rejuvenescence.* His energies were always 
devoted to stamping, as far as he could, the things and circumstances 
around him with the impress of an ideal—an ideal which, since it 
was very truth and reality to him, he wished to see externalized, and 
thus become equally so to others. The untiring zeal in endeavoring 
to imprint such ideals on the face of the actual conditions of exist- 
ence, which we see reflected in such poems as the “‘ Hellas” and the 
‘* Prometheus,” the ‘‘ passion for reforming the world,”* which he 
so fearlessly avowed ; these, no doubt, came from his moral character ; 
but in the construction of ‘the beautiful idealisms of moral excel- 
lence,” with which, as he says, it was his “‘ purpose to familiarize 
the more select classes of poetical readers,” it is not perhaps extrava- 
gant to attribute something to the working upon his imagination of 
the speculative principles of Idealism. 

Thus both intellectual and social environment, and personal ten- 
dencies of sentiment and character, largely assisted the philosophy of 
Shelley in determining the cast of his poetry; but we must not any 
the more lose sight of this last factor as a distinctly important one, 
especially when we remember that Shelley was within an ace of 
becoming a metaphysician pure and simple ;°* that, even as it was, 
he was throughout his life ‘‘philosophy’s accepted guest,” and that 
he himself regarded metaphysical studies as an element in the train- 


1 Shelley’s tone, though pessimistic at times (e. g., in both the two beautiful pieces 
on “ Mutability”’), is in general distinctly optimistic as to the possible future of the 
human race. See the concluding choruses of the “ Prometheus Unbound,” and, above 
all, the soft, halcyon verses of prophecy and hope which conclude the “ Hellas,” and 
lull to rest the fierce discords of the opening of the drama. 

? Shelley’s preface to the ‘“ Prometheus Unbound.” He somewhat bitterly alludes to 
the many disappointments which await the earnest reformer, in the lines at the close of 
the third part of “ Peter Bell the Third: “ And some few, like we know who, damned 
—but God alone knows why—to believe their minds are given to make this ugly hell 
a heaven; in which faith they live and die.” The second part of Shelley’s “‘ Defence of 
Poetry,” which unfortunately he did not write, was to have contained “a defence of the 
attempt to idealize the modern forms of manners and opinions, and compel them into a 
subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty.” Here we see a meeting point 
of his moral character with his idealism. 

3 According to Mrs. Shelley (editor’s note on “The Revolt of Islam”), “Shelley pos- 
sessed two remarkable qualities of intellect-——a brilliant imagination, and a logicai ex- 
actness of reason. His inclinations led him (he fancied) almost alike to poetry and 
metaphysical discussions, . . . he said that he deliberated at one time whether he 
should so devote himself to poetry or metaphysics.” Cp. also editor’s note on the 
“Cenci” (ii., 116). 
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ing—though not of course the making—of a poet (vid: his preface to 
**The Revolt of Islam”). 

In examining the philosophical element in the writings of a poet, 
we accustom ourselves, on the one hand, to regard the poetic mind 
as not ‘‘of imagination al] compact,” but as a whole which very 
various forces combine to build up; and, on the other hand, to 
notice the special bond which unites poetry and philosophy as corre- 
lative and interdependent factors in constituting the best possible 
view of the universe, as it exists for human thought. When once 
we perceive the mutual interaction of Poetry and Philosophy at every 
stage in the intellectual growth of all nations, we begin to detect the 
philosopher in Schiller, Wordsworth, Sophocles, and Shakespeare, 
as well as the poet in Kant, Spinoza, Plato, or Bacon; and we 
understand both orders of mind the better for being able to do so. 

Thus it is that Shelley is a particularly favorable subject of study— 
because, as has been pointed out, in him the poetic afflatus and the 
metaphysical impulse were so evenly and harmoniously balanced and 
interblended. Shelley would have been in many respects a dialecti- 
cian—a ‘‘ ovvortikoc”’—after Plato’s own heart. We set Schiller over 
against Kant, and Shakespeare over against Bacon, sometimes, to 
explain one another; but to explain Shelley the philosopher, we 
resort to Shelley the poet, and to interpret Shelley the poet, we 
appeal to Shelley the philosopher. We must not, certainly, in con- 
sidering the character of his poetry, forget either the acute sensibil- 
ity and passionate devotion to ideas, which was given him by nature, 
or the times and circumstances and literary surroundings amid which 
he lived :— 

‘“‘ By solemn vision and bright silver dream 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” 


All this we must take into consideration in estimating his work ; 
but the words which immediately succeed the above in the ‘ Alastor ” 
we must also remember, if we would read him aright as a poet ; we 
must recognize that throughout his life, apart from these other in- 


fluences, 
“The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips.” 


It is this latter aspect of his genius that I have endeavored to 
bring prominently forward in these pages. 
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